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las,  though,  as  his  regular  distiller, 
and  clever  old  colored  man.  who 
Ihouse  since  1845.  The  late  lamented 
It  Uncle  Richard  knew  more  about 
Iky  than  any  distiller  in  Kentucky. 
I  the  largest  wholesale  liquor  dealer 


Lery.  near  howardstown,  ky. 

liUahonoy's  father  sold  a  large  quan- 
Ink,  of  Louisville,  who  took  it  to  the 
Ik  first  premium.    Mr.  Fink  brought 
|y  with  him  and  refused  $300  for  it. 
|ix)den  whoop  barrels,  and  was  made 
e  present  distiller.    The  whisky  is 
adjoining  counties,  and  is  so  good 
lurrounding  neighborhood.    Mr.  Ma- 
le the  capacity  of  his  house,  and  it 
lsupylying  the  markets  of  the  South 
Itucky  prod  uct  goes  for  consumption 
|y  lover  of  mountain  scenery,  broad 
Tiful  Mowing  streams  of  pure  water 
■to  pay  Mr.  Mahoney  a  visit  and  par- 
lit  ucky  hospitality.  James  H.  Ma- 
Jl«:.:i.  upon  the  place  where  he  now 
land  Mary  Spalding  Mahoney.  whose 
(est  and  most  prominent  families  of 
I  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
lupation  was  that  of  an  errand  boy 
■round  his  father's  distillery.  To- 
lether    with    running    a   large  and 
lioductlve  farm,  he  has  been  contin- 
lously  engaged  in  making  whisky  all 
lis  life.    He  stands  high  as  a  man  and 
eighbos,  and  as  a  practical  distiller 
Lis  few  equals  in  the,  State.    His  cel- 
ibated brand   of    whisky,  -Walnut 
follow,"  bids  fair  to  make  him  fam- 
lus  the  world  over.    He  has  never  at- 
]?mpted  to  push  his  brand  beyond  the 
on  fines  of  Kentucky,  but  hereafter 
e  will  endeavor  to  compete  with  the 
lore  famous  brands,  and  try  and 
■rove  to  those  who  claim,  to  bp  good 
Ldges  of  pure  bourbon  that  his  whis- 
ly  is  superior  In  color  and  rMyor  to 
liat  of  any  other  brand  on  tliMmar- 
let.   He  now  contemplates  enlarging 
lis  distillery,  as  he  has  disposedjof  his 
fitlre  crop  for  the  ne.U  three  ydars  to 
[i  Indiana  firm.   In  1880  Mr.  Malioney 
edded  Miss  Eliza  J.  Mills,  a  J>  arion 
|)unty  belle.    They  have  sevet}  cbll- 
Iren,  four  boys  and  three  girls. 


was  born  there  in  1830.  He  attended  St.  Mary's  College  one  year  and 
St  Joseph's  College  two  years.  After  leaving  school  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  breeding  fine  race  horses.  He  is  a  representative  Demo- 
crat, and  is  unmarried. 

CLord  brothers,  distillers  

7]       It  is  always  meet  and  proper  that  just  deserts  be  given  those 
U       who  are  entitled  to  them.   I  will  therefore  try  and  do  this 
distillery  justice  in  this  sketch.   Ford  Brothers  are  by  raising  distil- 
lers   They,  like  their  ancesters,  were  raised  and  made  whisky  near 
where  the  first  distillery  in  Kentucky  was  established.    The  Ford 
Brothers  are  business  men  of  sagacity  and  experience.   R.  Monroe 
Ford  is  President  and  General  Manager,  and  is  the  only  active  mem- 
ber of  the  company,  the  others.  Thomas  R.  and  Curtis  J.,  being  silent 
members.   Mr.  Monroe  Ford  is  a  man  of  affairs  and  is  one  of  Nelson  s 
most  progressive  citizens.  Be- 
sides holding  a  high  position  in 
business  affairs,  is  President  of 
the  Bardstown  and  Green  River 
Turnpike  Co.,  and  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  that  road 
ever  had.    He  was  born  in  Nel- 
son county,  just  a  few  miles 
from  Howardstown.  and 
was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  that  county.    He  has 
always  been  a  successful  farm- 
er and  trader,  and  as  a  distiller 
is  extremely  watchful  as  to  the 
protection  and  security  of  his 
whisky.   Ford  Brothers'  repu- 
tation, as  distillers,  in  this  sec- 
tion, is  equal  to  that  of  any  of 
the  firms  herein  named.  Their 
distillery   is  situated  on  the 
Bardstown   and   Green  River 

Turnpike  road,  affld  on  the  waters  of  Davis  Run,  just  one  mile  north 
of  New  Haven.  There  are  some  twenty-five  springs  available  for 
the  distillery  supply.  The  plant  has  recently  been  supplied  with  all 
new  machinery,  etc..  and  is  splendidly  situated  with  fine  drainage 
facilities.  The  capacity  of  the  house  is  fifty  bushels  of  grain  per 'day. 
The  warehouse,  which  is  situated  high  up  on  a  hill,  Is  splendidly 
built  and  well  ventilated.  This  whisky  is  of  alight  red  color,  and 
has  a  delicious  flavor.  Their  celebrated  brand.  "Pride  of  Nelson,  is 
known  all  over  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  The  scenery  sur- 
rounding the  premises  is  quite  inviting,  and  the  water  that  flows 
from  so  many  fine  springs  is  clear  and  abundant.  Few  distilleries 
in  the  State  are  so  well  equipped  for  mating  good  old-fashion  whis- 
ky and  none  are  blessed  with  better  water,  while  Mr.  Ford  as  a  dis- 
tiller ranks  at  par.  Mr.  Ford  when  quite  a  young  man  was  married 
to  Miss  Boone,  a  grand-daughter  of  Wattle  Boone,  the  first  distiller 
in  Kentucky.  She  is  a  most  attractive  and  handsome  lady,  and  they 
have  an  interesting  family  of  children. 

PICHAKD  BOWLING,  who  is  now  distilling  for  Ford  Bros.,  was  born 
March  0th,  1860.  in  Nelson  county,  Ky.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas 
A  and  Nancy  McGlll  Bowling.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Nelson  county,  and  shortly  after  leaving  school  entered 
the  distillery  of  E.  L.  Miles  &  Co.,  at  New  Hope.  This  was  In  1880,  and 
bv  close  application  he  has  now  became  known  as  one  of  the  best  dis- 
tillers in  the  county.  Mr.  Bowlinu  is  a  believer  in  signs  as  displayed 
bv  the  moon.  When  he  Is  making  whisky  In  the  dark  of  the  moon  he 
aiwav*  exceeds  4  gallons  per  bushel,  while  in  the  light  of  the  moon 
he  can  only  produce  about  4  gallons  per  bushel.   He  is  unmarried. 

nREEN  PRICE  the  assistant  distiller  and  superintendent  of  the 
"  ma'sh  floor,  is  a  practical  distiller  of  many  years'  experience.  He 
was  born  in  LaKue  county  and  attended  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  county.  For  many  years  he  has  been  connected  with  lord 
Bros.,  and  is  a  reliable  and  popular  man.  He  is  married,  and  has 
several  children., 


B.  MONROE  FORD. 


THOMAS  LINCOLN,  FATHER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Thomas  Lincoln  died  in  1851  at  his  home  at  Goose  Nest  Prarie  in 
Coles  County,  Illinois,  and  was  hurried  at  the  Gordon  Cemetery  two  miles 
from  his  home.    His  grave  remained  unmarked  from  1851  to  1880, 

After  Abraham  Lincoln  was  Elected  President  he  visited  his  step- 
mothers and  the  grave  of  his  father  and  directed  estimates  to  be  sent 
him  of  the  cost  of  erecting  tombstones  at  his  fathers  grave  but  the  war 
coming  on  the  matter  was  forgotten  and  nothing  was  done  about  it  until 
Geo.  B.  Balch,a  local  Poet  of  no  mean  talent,  wrote  the  following  poem 
w0n  the  grave  of  Abraham  Lincolns  Father," 

In  a  low  sweet  vale  by  a  murming  rill 

The  pioneers  ashes  are  sleeping 

Where  the  Cold  Marble  Shafts  so  lonely  and  still 

In  silence  their  vigils  are  keeping 

On  their  sad  lonely  faces  are  words  of  fame 
But  none  of  them  speak  of  his  glory 
When  the  pioneer  died  his  name  and  his  age 
No  monument  whispered  his  story 

No  myrtle  no  ivy  nor  hyacinth  blows 
O'er  the  lonely  place  where  they  laid  him 
No  cedar  nor  holly  nor  almond  tree  grows 
Near  the  plebians  grave  to  shade  him 

Sweet  evergreens  wave  over  many  a  grave 

O'er  some  bows  the  sad  weeping  willow 

But  no  willow  trees  bow  nor  evergreens  wave 

Where  the  pioneer  sleeps  on  his  pillow 

While  some  are  inhumed  with  the  honor  of  State 

And  placed  beneath  temples  to  moulder 

The  grave  of  the  Father  of  Lincoln  the  Great 

Is'  known  by  a  hillock  and  boulder 

Let  him  take  his  long  sleep  and  quietly  rest 

With  nought  to  disturb  or  awake  him 

When  the  Angels  shall  come  to  gather  the  bleet 

To  Abrahams  bosom  they'll  take  him. 

These  verses  were  published  in  Lippencotts  Magazine  and  other 
Publications  and  a  copy  sent  to  Robert  Lincoln  who  promptly  responded 
by  offering  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  monument  to  his  Grandfather's  grave. 

Meantime  the  poem  had  aroused  the  citizens  of  Coles  County  and  some 
funds  were  raised  so  when  the  call  was  made  on  Robert  Lincoln  only  $116. < 
was  required  from  him. 

The  monument  is  a  plain  Grecian  Obelisk  of  Italian  Marbel  nine  feet 
eight  inches  in  height  and  by  no  means  the  finest  in  that  rural  cemetery 
and  bears  the  following  inscription: 

THOMAS  LINCOLN 
FATHER  OF 
THE  MARTYRED  PRESIDENT 
BORN  JANUARY  6,  1778, 
Died 

JANUARY  15,  1891. 

On  the  base  is  the  word  LINCOLN  in  large  letters  and  a  small  foot 
stone  bears  the  letters  T.  L. 

The  monument  was  placed  where  it  now  stands  on  the  7th  day  of 
May,  1880,  twenty  nine  years  after  his  death. 
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("kOONK  &  BRO.'S  DISTILLERY. 

/  It  Is  nut  my  Intention  to  overdo  anyone's  Interest,  untl  I 
am  candid  enough  lo  confess  my  belief  that,  knowing  ino 
as  the  people  of  Kentucky  do.  they  will  credit  wliiti  1  any  pertaining 
to  tills,  us  well  as  the  otlicr  sketches  which  appcur  In  this  issue.  It 
Is  history  which  I  nm  attempting  to  write,  so  thiit  future  generations 
nifty  know  the  true  fuels  its  they  actually  happened,  No  one  has 
Riven  as  much  attention  towards  perpetuating  the  history  of  my 
county  as  1  have.  1  have  gathered  my  data  from  as  reliable  sources  as 
was  obtainable,  and  nothing  will  appear  In  this  edition  but  what  Is 
known  to  me  to  be  uucont  ro>  ei  I  Ibje.  as  far  as  It  can  he  ascertained, 


Hourhon  und  rye  vJhlsk 
be  relied  Upon. 
QHARLES  n.  BOON! 


It  was  Daniel  Doi 
lields  of  blue-grass 
who  pronounced  K 


I  upon  the  broad  ami  cxpitnsl 
I  the  world  over,  and  It  was 
beautiful  land  upon  the  glol 

.1  Wattle  limine,  a  near  retail 


This  occurred 


living  so 


i)  1 1  e 


f  r 


Itoone.  tip  on  the  Beech 
Fork.   In  1780  they  both 
i  the  manufacture  of.  whisky  for  sale  in  their  respective  loctill- 
In  1703  Wattle  Boone  enlarged  his  plant  to  two  bushels'  enpac- 
■  day.  and  did  a  thriving  business,   lie  took  his  sou.  Charles 
r  oT  Mr.  Charles  H,  Boone,  one  of  the  proprle- 
s  of  the  present  Boone  &  Bro.'s  distillery.  In  as  ft  partner,  and  the 
■Ola  Uncle 


Id  glut 


*  Iff  * 

H.  MAHOXEY,  WALNUT  HOLLOW 

DISTILLERY,  It  having  been  along  time  since  the  writer 
visited  Howard's  Mill  and  knowing  the  grand  and  magnltl- 
i  iy  along  the  route,  he  provided  himself  with  a  line  pair  of 
ies.  that  lie  mlglltclosely  obse  rve  the  wonderful  beauty  and 
•andeur.  and  set  out.  The  upper  Boiling  Turk  is  exceedingly  erook- 
I  and  winds  around  and  around,  like  the  trail  of  n  snake,  often  at 
■Haiti  points,  coming  within  a  few  yards  of  Us  former  course, 
urge  springs  of  puro  freestone  water  llow  down  the  sides  oT  the 
icky  cliffs,  and  do  sn  continuously  throughout  the  year.  Broad 
jtioms  of  line  Indian  corn  meet  the  eye  on  every  side.    The  scenery 
fteryou  leave  New  Haven,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  until  you 
■ach  thedistillery.  Is  one  of  exquisite  grandeur,  and  fills  the  soul 
ith  an  admiration  Which  bailies  description.    Go  where  you  may— 
i  the  Rockies,  the  Alleghenles,  or  the  Sierra  Nevados.  though  they 
ay  reach  higher  up  Inwards  the  blue  capped  clouds,  they  do  not 
nupare  In  magnificence  with  the  beautiful  Muldraugh  Hills.  On 
•aching  the  distillery  I  saw  jusi  what  the  reader  now  sees  in  theple- 
ire  herewith  produced— an  old-fashion,  band  made,  sour  mash  dls- 
llery.    It  was  first  established  by  Fred  Bray,  in  1831,  und  then  was 
in  by  James  Mnhom-y.  the  father  of  Mr.  James  II.  Maliouey.  until 
Iter  and  Miles  A.  Howard  funned  a  partnership.  Iu 
ISO.'.  Mr.  Mahouey  bought  Mr.  Howard's  interest,  and  is  now  the  sole 
owner.    Thecapuclty  Is  -11  bushels  of  grain  per  day,  and  the  grain 
used  comes  from  the  Boiling  Fork  bottoms  adjoining.    Bright  cbrys- 
lallzed  water,  as  pure  as  can  be  found  anywhere  on  the  globe,  llow  In 
large  streams  down  from  the  hilltops  within  a  few  feet  from  the  dis- 
tillery.   Mr  Mtthouoy  ls  a  pra«t*c«l  distiller,  having  begun  to  learn 
the  trade  while  a  more  boy.    He  has,  though,  as  bis  regular  distiller. 
Uncle  Richard  How  ling,  an  honest  and  clever  old  colored  man.  who 
has  been  making  whisky  for  this  bouse  since  It-).).  The  hue  lamented 
Silvester  Johnson  once  said  that  Uncle  Blchard  knew  mure  about 
making  straight  old  fashion  whisky  than  any  distiller  In  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  for  many  years  the  largest  wholesale  liquor  dealer 


Boone  Bro.'s  distillery  Is  situated 
Turnpike,  about  two  miles  east  of  Hnrdsl 
road  leading  to  the  distillery  is  bCUUtlful,  and  I  be  broad  and  expan- 
sive fields  as  you  draw  near  their  plant  is  perfectly  grand,  especially 
to  the  eye  of  an  artist.  The  warehouse  Is  situated  upon  an  elevation 
and  the  distillery  near  the  lo  ad  of  a  ravine.  Large  springs  of  fine 
free-stone  water  uour  from  the  earth  In  abundant  quantities,  there 
being  no  leas  than  ten  never-falling  springs  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  distillery.  The  capacity  of  t be  house  Is  71  bushels  or 
grain  per  day.  Tin-  v  ery  besl  of  grain  Is  used  In  producing  Ibis  tine 
whisky.  The  warehouse  Is  Iron- clad,  and  litis  a  capacity  of  ■-'  011(1  bar- 
rels. Their  brands  are  the  celebrated  -Boone  Bros."  and  "Old 
Maid." 

TLJK.  OBESE  PARK  Ell,  of  Covington,  whose  photograph  appears 
herewith,  litis  thecxcjiisl  ve  contract  for  handling  these  brands 
The  trade  Is  now  mostly  In  Iowa.  Michigan.  Illinois.  Ohio.  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota  und  Kentucky.  Mr.  Parker  is  one  of  the  besl  known  whis- 
ky merchants  In  Kentucky,  and  di  als  exclusively  In  pure  Kentucky 


In  Kentucky.  In  18511  James  H  Maboney's  father  sold  a  large  quan- 
tity of  old  whisky  to  Henry  G.  Pink,  of  Louisville,  who  took  it  to  the 
Vienna  Exposition,  where  It  took  first  premium.  Mr.  Pink  brought 
one  barrel  back  to  this  country  with  him  and  refused  #500  for  It. 
This  whisky  was  put  up  In  old  wooden  whoop  barrels,  and  was  made 
by  Uncle  Blcbard  Howling,  the  present  distiller.  The  whisky  is 
mostly  consumed  In  Nelson  und  adjoining  counties,  and  Is  so  good 
thai  it  rarely  gets  out  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  Mr.  Ma- 
honeyiDlchds,  though,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  bis  house,  and  It 
will  not  bo  long  before  lie  will  besupylylng  the  markets  of  tbo  South 
and  West,  where  most,  of  tbo  Kentucky  product  goes  for  consumption 
It  would  be  a  royal  treat  to  any  lover  of  mountain  scenery,  broad 
expansive  bottoms,  and  us  heaullful  Mowing  streams  of  pure  water 
osls  to  be  found  upon  the  earth,  to  pay  Mr.  Mlihoney  a  visit  and  par- 
take of  his  unbounded  old  Kentucky  hospitality.  James  II.  Ma- 
honey  was  horn  December  11th,  185:1,  upon  the  place  where  be  now 
resides.  He  Is  tbo  son  of  James  and  Mary  Spalding  Maboney.  whose 
forefathers  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  families  of 
Nelson  and  Marlon  euun  ties.  He  was  educated  In  the  common  schools 
Nelson  county,  and  his  first  occupation  was  that  of  an  errand  boy 
around  his  father's  distillery.  To- 
gether With  running  u  large  and 
productive  farm,  he  bus  been  contin- 
uously engaged  In  muklng  whisky  all 
his  life,  He  stands  high  as  a  man  and 
neighbor,  and  us  a  practical  distiller 
bos  few  ciiuuls  In  the  Stale.  His  cel- 
ebrated brand  of  whisky,  "Walnut 
Hollow."  bids  fair  to  make  him  fam- 
ous the  world  over.  He  hus  never  at- 
tempted to  push  blsbrund  beyond  the 
confines  of  Kentucky,  but  hereafter 
he  will  endeavor  to  compete  with  tbo 
more  famous  brands,  mid  try  and 
prove  to  those  who  claim  to  be  good 
Judges  of  puro  bourbon  that  lila  whis- 
ky Is  superior  In  color  and  iftVnr  to 
that  of  any  other  brand  on  thM  mar- 
ket. Ho  now  contemplates  enlarging 
his  distillery,  as  he  has  disposed  of  his 
mtlro  crop  for  the  ne.it  three  yJu 

n  Me  M1A1 


UOONE  *  UKO.'H  DIBTILLEHY,  NEAR  1MIIPSTOWH,  K  Y. 


i  Indiana  firm.  In  1880  Mr.  MtAioncy 
wedded  Miss  Eliza  J.  Mills,  a  ft  prion 
county  hollo.  They  have  sovoi  chil- 
dren, four  boy  &  und  three  girls. 


of  affairs  und  large  business  capacity.  As  a  distiller, 
as  a  breeder  und  as  a  farmer  be  stand  on  a  high  plane.  He  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  of  bourbon  whisky  back  In  the  forties.  In  1850 
be,  In  company  with  his  brother.  J.  M.  Lancaster,  established  the 
present  distillery,  and  from  thirty  bushels'  capacity  It  hus  i 
til  It  Is  now  over  four  hundred.  The  distillery  Is  situated  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  BardstOWU,  00  the  Springfield  Brunch  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad.  All  the  very  latest  Improvements  in. ma- 
chinery, etc..  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  whisky,  may  be  seen  here. 
There  is  splendid  drainage,  t lie  distillery  being  situated  upon  the  side 
of  a  hill,  thereby  allowing  all  Impurities  to  he  carried  doWD  Into  the 
creek  below.  Four  never-fulling  springs  supply  sufficient  water  to 
run  this  large  establishment  The  corn,  malt  and  rye  used  is  select- 
Mr.  Lancaster  being  a  large  farmer,  produces  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  corn,  which  Is  of  a  fine.  Illnty  variety,  used  at  the  distillery. 
1  lie  warehouses  are  elevated,  and  are  Iron-clad.  They  ure  heated 
by  steam,  well  ventilated,  and  have  a  capacity  of  over  fifteen  thous- 
and barrels.  Mr.  Lancaster  makes  no  private  brands;  bis  only  brand 
Is  the  celebrated  "8.  1'.  Lancaster."  wbtcb  Is  well  known  throughout 
tbo  country.  Wit  h  row's  run  Is  a  beautiful  si  ream,  and  there  Is  much 
picturesque  scenery  from  Its  fountain  bead  to  Its  mouth.  Nazareth 
Academy  Is  only  a  sborl  distance  from  this  celebrated  distillery. 
Just  above  the  distillery  Is  where  tiie  Springfield  branch  of  the  Lou- 
isville and  Nashville  Rullroud  crosses  over  a  large  trestle.  The  geu- 
erul  nianagenient  of  this  large  plant  is  mostly  superintended  by  Mr. 
Lancaster  himself.  He  Is  n  wonderfully  energetic  man.  and  possess- 
ing as  he  dues,  sn  much  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  a  distiller 
In  this  sense,  finds  it  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  his 
purchasers  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  bis 
product.  Mr.  Lancaster  has  been  for  years  Identified  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  intelligent  farmers  in  Nelson  county.  A  man  of 
strong  and  vigorous  Intellect,  congenial,  und  noted  for  that  old  time 
Kentucky  hospitality,  which  bits  made  our  Common  wealth  so  famous 
the  world  over.  Adjoining  Mr.  Lancaster's  distillery  Is  his  well 
known  stock  farm.  Such  famous  horses  as  Linden.  Marlon  C.  Klola, 
Car  us  and  Becky  B.,  have  been  bred  and  raised  upon  the  farm  by 
Mr.  Lancaster.  He  now  has  some  twenty  Hue  brood  mares,  and  one 
or  the  finest  bred  stallions  In  the  couutry,  Trafalgar.  He  Is  a  beauti- 
ful sorrel,  with  a  white  star  In  bis  forehead.  Mr,  Lancaster  is  the 
son  of  Ben  und  Annie  I'ottlnfcer  Lancaster,  of  Marion  county,  *uu 
was  born  there  in  1830.  He  attended  St.  Mary's  College  one  year  and 
St.  Joseph's  College  two  years.  After  leaving  school  he  engaged  In 
farming  and  breeding  fine  race  horses.  He  Is  a  representative  Demo- 
crat, and  Is  unmarried. 
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ORD  BROTHERS,  DISTILLERS. 


It  Is  always  meet  and  proper  that  Just  deserts  be  given  those 
who  are  entitled  to  them.  I  will  therefore  try  and  do  this 
distillery  Justice  in  this  sketch.  Ford  Brothers  are  by  raising  distil- 
lers. They,  like  their  ancesters,  were  raised  and  made  whisky  near 
where  the  first  distillery  In  Kentucky  was  established.  The  Ford 
Brothers  ure  business  men  of  sagacity  and  experience.  B.  Monroe 
Ford  Is  President  und  General  Manager,  and  is  the  only  active  mem- 
ber of  the  company,  the  others,  Thomas  R.  and  Curtis  J..  belDg  silent 
members.  Mr.  Monroe  Ford  is  a  man  of  affairs  and  is  one  of  Nelson's 
most  progressive  citizens.  Be- 
sides bidding  a  high  position  In 
business  affairs,  is  President  of 
the  Bardstawn  and  Green  Blver 
Turnpike  Co.,  and  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  lhat  road 
ever  had.  He  was  born  In  Nel- 
son county.  Just  a  few  miles 
from  II  o  w  a  r  ds  t  o  w  n,  and 
was  educated  In  the  common 
schools  of  that  county.  Ho  has 
always  been  a  successful  farm- 
er and  trader,  and  us  a  distiller 
is  extremely  watchful  as  to  the 
protection  and  security  of  his 
whisky.  Fotd  Brothers'  repu- 
tation, as  distillers,  In  this  sec- 
tion. Is  equal  to  that  of  any  of 
the  firms  herein  nuiued.  Their 
distillery  Is  situated  on  the 
Burdstown  and  Green  River 
Turnpike  roud.  u/id  on  the  waters  of  Davis  Run,  Just  one  mile  north 
of  New  Haven.  There  are  some  twenty-five  springs  available  for 
the  distillery  supply.  The  plant  has  recently  been  supplied  with  all 
new  machinery,  etc..  and  is  splendidly  situated  with  fine  drainage 
facilities.  The  capacity  of  the  house  Is  fifty  bushels  of  grain  per  day. 
The  warehouse,  which  Is  situated  high  up  on  u  bill,  Is  splendidly 
built  and  well  ventilated.  This  whisky  Is  of  alight  red  color,  and 
has  a  delicious  flavor.  Their  celebrated  brand,  "Pride  of  Nelson,"  Is 
known  all  over  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  The  scenery  sur- 
rounding the  premises  Is  quite  inviting,  and  the  water  that  Hows 
from  ho  many  line  springs  Is  clear  uudabundaut.  Few  distilleries 
In  the  State  arc  so  well  equipped  for  manlng  good  old-fashion  whis- 
ky, and  none  are  blessed  with  better  water,  while  Mr.  Ford  as  a  dis- 
tiller ranks  at  par.  Mr.  Ford  when  quite  a  young  man  was  married 
to  Miss  Boone,  u  grand-daughter  of  Wattle  Boone,  the  first  distiller 
In  Kentucky.  She  Is  a  most  attractive  and  handsome  lady,  und  they 
have  an  Interesting  family  of  children. 

1MCHAKI)  BOWLING,  who  Is  now  distilling  for  Ford  Bros.,  was  born 
March  llth,  18u"0.  In  Nelson  county,  Ky.  Hols  the  son  of  Thomas 
A.  and  Nancy  McGlll  Bowling,  He  was  educated  lu  tho  common 
schools  of  Nelson  county,  and  shortly  after  leuvlng school  entered 
the  distillery  of  E.  L.  Miles  &  Co..  at  New  Hope.  This  was  In  1880,  and 
by  close  application  he  has  now  becumo  known  us  one  of  tho  best  dis- 
tillers In  the  county.  Mr.  Bowling  Is  a  believer  In  signs  as  displayed 
by  the  moon.  When  he  Is  making  whisky  In  the  dark  of  the  moon  ho 
always  exceeds  4  gallons  per  bushel,  while  luthellghtof  the  moon 
he  can  only  produce  about  4  gallons  per  bushel.   He  Is  unmarried. 

pHEEN  PRICE,  the  assistant  distiller  and  superintendent  of  the 
mush  iloor.  Is  8  practical  distiller  of  many  years'  experience.  He 
i  schools  of  his 


„„s  horn  In  LaRue  county  and  attended  tho  i 
native  county.   For  many  years  he  has  been  connected  with  Ford 
Bros.,  and  Is  a  reliable  and  popular  man.  He  1b  married,  and  has 
several  children, 


THOMAS  LINCOLN,  FATHER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Thomas  Lincoln  died  in  1851  at  his  home  at  Goose  Nest  Prarie  in 
Coles  County,  Illinois,  and  was  burried  at  the  Gordon  Cemetery  two  miles 
from  his  home.    His  grave  remained  unmarked  from  1851  to  1880, 

After  Abraham  Lincoln  was  Elected  President  he  visited  his  step- 
mothers and  the  grave  of  his  father  and  directed  estimates  to  be  sent 
him  of  the  cost  of  erecting  tombstones  at  his  fathers  grave  but  the  war 
coming  on  the  matter  was  forgotten  and  nothing  was  done  about  it  until 
Geo.  B.  Balch,a  local  Poet  of  no  mean  talent,  wrote  the  following  poem 
"On  the  grave  of  Abraham  Lincolns  Father." 

In  a  low  sweet  vale  by  a  murming  rill 

The  pioneers  ashes  are  sleeping 

Where  the  Cold  Marble  Shafts  so  lonely  and  still 

In  silence  their  vigils  are  keeping 

On  their  sad  lonely  faces  are  words  of  fame 
But  none  of  them  speak  of  his  glory 
When  the  pioneer  died  his  name  and  his  age 
No  monument  whispered  his  story 

No  myrtle  no  ivy  nor  hyacinth  blows 
O'er  the  lonely  place  where  they  laid  him 
No  cedar  nor  holly  nor  almond  tree  grows 
Near  the  plebians  grave  to  shade  him 

Sweet  evergreens  wave  over  many  a  grave 

O'er  some  bows  the  sad  weeping  willow 

But  no  willow  trees  bow  nor  evergreens  wave 

Where  the  pioneer  sleeps  on  his  pillow 

While  some  are  inhumed  with  the  honor  of  State 

And  placed  beneath  temples  to  moulder 

The  grave  of  the  Father  of  Lincoln  the  Great 

Is*  known  by  a  hillock  and  boulder 

Let  him  take  his  long  sleep  and  quietly  rest 

With  nought  to  disturb  or  awake  him 

When  the  Angels  shall  come  to  gather  the  blest 

To  Abrahams  bosom  they'll  take  him. 

These  verses  were  published  in  Lippencotts  Magazine  and  other 
Publications  and  a  copy  sent  to  Robert  Lincoln  who  promptly  responded 
by  offering  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  monument  to  his  Grandfather's  grave. 

Meantime  the  poem  had  aroused  the  citizens  of  Coles  County  and  some 
funds  were  raised  so  when  the  call  was  made  on  Robert  Lincoln  only  $116 J 
was  required  from  him. 

The  monument  is  a  plain  Grecian  Obelisk  of  Italian  Marbel  nine  feet 
eight  inches  in  height  and  by  no  means  the  finest  in  that  rural  cemetery 
and  bears  the  following  inscription: 

THOMAS  LINCOLN 
FATHER  OF 
THE  MARTYRED  PRESIDENT 
BORN  JANUARY  6,  1778, 
Died 

JANUARY  15,  1891. 

On  the  base  is  the  word  LINCOLN  in  large  letters  and  a  small  foot 
stone  bears  the  letters  T.  L. 

The  monument  was  placed  where  it  now  stands  on  the  7th  day  of 
May,  1880,  twenty  nine  years  after  his  death. 


Thos.  Lincoln's  second  wife  sleeps  by  his  side  with  no  stone  to 
mark  her  grave.    She  died  in  1869  and  so  highly  was  she  esteemed  that 
the  whole  surrounding  country  joined  in  her  funeral  procession. 

♦ 

A  copy  of  the  family  record  in  the  hands  of  John  Hall  a  grandson  of 
Thos.  Lincoln's  second  wife  gives  the  following  dates: 

Thos.  Lincoln  born  January  6,  1778; 
Married  June  6,  1806  to  Nancy  Hanks 
who  was  born  February  5,  1784 

Sarah  Lincoln,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Nancy  Lincoln  born  February  12,  1809. 

Sarah  Bush  first  married  Daniel  Johnson 

and  afterwards  became  the  second  wife  of 

Thos.  Lincoln.    She  was  born  December  13,  1788. 

Mr.  Hall  speaks  of  Thomas  Lincoln  as  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever 
lived.    A  sturdy,  honest  God  fearing  man  whom  all  the  neighbors  respected 
and  turned  to  in  time  of  trouble. 

Would  work  hard  all  the  week  till  Saturday  and  then  walk  to  Charleston, 
twelve  miles  to  hear  the  Gospel  preached  on  Sunday. 

This  cemetery  is  half  way  between  Farmington  and  Janesville  in  Coles 
County. 

This  statement  was  taken  from  a  letter  in  the  Globe  Democrat  of  St.  Louis 
of  September  20th,  1895  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  historically  correct, 
except  a  statement  that  Abraham  Lincoln  helped  build  the  house  for  his  father 
at  Goose  Nest  Prairie.    This  is  not  sustained  by  any  other  authority  that  I 
have  seen.    Abe  helped  build  the  first  house  occupied  by  his  father  after 
reaching  Illinois  in  1830,  but  he  was  absent  down  the  river  with  a  full  boat 
load  when  his  father  went  to  Coles  County,  never  worked  for  him  again. 

September  29,  1895 


J.  C.  Veatch 
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BE  ATI  A  GREAT  NAME. 

PENNSYLVANIA  ANCESTORS  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


The  Homestead  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  in 
the  Vicinity  of  the  City  of  Reading— 
The  lloones  and  Others  Who  Went  to 


Kentucky. 


(Reading  (Pa.)  Letter.) 

T  IS  a  fact  within 
the  knowledge  of 
very    few  people 
l\  that   on   the  east- 
Si  ern    slope    of  the 
^Allegheny  moun- 
tains in  Pennsyl- 
vania,    not  more 
^^^than  half  a  dozen 
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miles  east  of  Read- 
ing, in  close  prox- 
imity to  Exeter  sta- 
tion, on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
railroad,  hundreds  of  people  are  daily 
passing  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
ancient  home  of  the  forefathers  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.    All  that  is  general- 
ly known  of  the  ancestors  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  points  out  that  they  emigrated 
to  Massachusetts,  then  to  New  Jer- 
sey, and  afterwards  to  Berks  county, 
Pennsylvania.    From  there  they  moved 
to  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  and 
finally  into  Kentucky,  where  the  Presi- 
dent  was   born.      An  investigation 
proves,  too,  that  the  Lincolns  were  not 
always  poor,  but  that  some  of  them 
were  distinguished  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts,   and   the  great-great-grand- 
father of  the  President  was  a  promi- 
nent and  extensive  landholder  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Lincoln  family  is  of  English 
origin  and  the  name  was  quite  com- 
mon in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.    Samuel  Lin- 
coln, the  emigrant,  settled  in  Hingham, 
Mass.,  some  time  near  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth   century.    He  had  a  son 
named  Mordecai,  who  was  born  in  1657, 
and  who  was  married  to  Sarah  Jones. 
Mordecai  also  had  a  son  by  the  name 
of  Mordecai,  who  moved  south  to  New 
Jersey,  and  bought  a  large  tract  of 
land,  'tie  was  the  great-great-grand- 
father of  President  Lincoln.    His  wife 
died  in  New  Jersey  and  his  family  con- 
sisted at  least  of  cue  son,  and  prob- 
ably one  or  two  daughters  at  this  time. 
The  son's  name  was  John  and  he  is 
in  the  direct  line  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  President.    Mordecai  came  to  Ex- 
eter township,  Berks  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  the  year  1720,  and  bought 
a  large  territory  of  land  in  close  prox- 
imity to  what  is  now  Exeter  Station. 


Lincoln  had  three  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, whose  names  were  John,  Morde- 
cai,'Thomas,  Hannah,  May,  Ann  and 
Sarah.  In  accordance  with  the  ex- 
pressed intimation  in  his  will,  another 
son  was  born  in  1736,  shortly  after  he 
died.  This  son  was  named  Abraham, 
and  it  is  of  him  that  we  know  more 
than  of  any  of  the  Berks  county  Lin- 
colns. 

He  lived  here  all  his  life,  and  was 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  county 
and  state.    He  served  prior  to  the  revo- 
lution as  a  commissioner    of  Berks 
county  for  a  number  of  terms,  and  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  on  March  21,  1777, 
lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  sub-lieu- 
tenants of  the  county.    In  that  office 
he  was  very  active  in  raising  troops 
and  forwarding  supplies  to  the  Conti- 
nental army,  and  was  frequently  com- 
plimented from  headquarters  for  his 
zeal  and  ability.    He  was  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1782, 
became  a  delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania 
convention  which  ratified  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  in  1787.    The  signature  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  found  affixed  to 
many  of  the  deeds  and  public  docu- 
ments in  the  archives  of  Berks  county. 
He  married  Anna  Boone,  a  cousin  of 
Daniel    Boone,    Kentucky's  famous 
pioneer. 

However,  Abraham  Lincoln  is  not 
in  a  direct  line  of  the  President's  an- 
cestors, as  has  been  supposed  by  many. 
His  half-brother,  John,  the  oldest  son 
of  Mordecai,  and  the  only  son  of  his 
first  wife,  was  the  great  grandfather 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  martyred 
President.  By  his  father's  will  he  re- 
ceived a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres 
in  Now  Jersey,  which  he  in  all  prob- 
ability occupied  before  his  father's 
death,  but  which  he  left  shortly  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  latter  event,  and 
came  to  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  had  purchased  some  land  only 
a  mile  distant  from  the  old  homestead. 
Tradition  locates  the  spot  where  stood 
the  house  in  which  he  lived. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  along  in  the  sixties,  the  spirit 
of  unrest  affected  not  only  the  Boones, 
but  the  Lincolns.  They  moved  south- 
ward to  Virginia  and  thence  to  Ken- 
tucky. 

At  this  time,  and  almost  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  the  Lincoln  homestead 
near  Exeter  station,  lived  another  fam- 
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The  reason  for  the  frequent  family 
removals  of  the  Lincolns  is  not  well 
known,  but  it  is  quite  sure  that  they 
were  Quakers  and  as  Berks  county  and 
its  immediate  surroundings  comprised 
a  good  many  people  of  the  same  helief, 
it  is  probable  that  they  sought  a  closer 
religious  communion  with  pepole  who 
had  the  same  spiritual  tendencies. 
However  this  may  be,  deeds  and  rec- 
ords are  in  existence  which  show  that 
Mordecai  Lincoln  bought  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  lying  in  the  township, 
from  the  sons  of  William  Penn.  The 
exact  boundaries  of  the  Lincoln  pur- 
chase can  be  outlined,  both  from  orig- 
inal data  and  from  the  knowledge  of 
several  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  still 
living  in  that  section.  The  land  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  square  and  lay  di- 
rectly on  the  Schuylkill  river.  It  ex- 
tended north  from  the  river  into  the 
open  country  to  a  line  of  low  hills 
along  the  present  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  turnpike.  Its  eastern  and 
western  boundaries  were  formed  by  two 
small  creeks,  the  Antietam,  and  an- 
other stream  further  east  about  half  a 
mile. 

Here  Mordecai  Lincoln  erected  a 
house  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
his  land.  It  was  built  of  stone  and 
stands  in  a  gorge,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  creek  flows.  The  house  re- 
mains undisturbed,  with  the  exception 
of  an  addition,  which  was  built  about. 
1S0O,  and  can  be  seen  from  the  rail- 
road before  reaching  Exeter  Station. 

Records  show  that  Mordecai  Lincoln 
attended  Gwyned  meeting  in  Montgom- 
ery county,  but  as  a  monthly  meeting 
was  established  at  Oley,  which  is  near 
Stonersville,  Exeter  township,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Berks  county,  he 
severed  his  relations  with  the  former 
and  worshiped  in  the  latter  place.  He 
died  in  1735  or  1738  and  was  buried 
in  the  graveyard  of  the  Oley  Meeting 
house. 

Althoush  all  records  concerning  the 
burying  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  have  been 
lost,  it  is  known  that  his  body  was  one 
nf  the  first  buried  in  these  grounds. 
Today  the  Oley  meeting  house  is  still 
M?ed  as  a  plice  of  worship  by  the 
Friends,  and  the  graveyard  continues 
to  receive  the  dead  of  these  people, 
one  of  the  latest  interments  being  the 
remains  of  John  Lincoln,  a  great-great- 
erand~on  of  Mordecai.  George  and 
Mary  Boone,  the  grandparents  of  Dan- 
iel Boone,  are  also  buried  here. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mordecai 


ily,  the  descendants  of  which  were  also 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  j 
the  history  of  the  President.  This  was 
the  Hanks  family,  from  which  Nancy 
Hanks,  the  mother  of  the  President, 
directly  descended.  The  precise  name 
of  the  head  of  the  Hanks  family  is  un- 
certain, but  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  John. 

Following  the  fall  of  Boone,  the  fam- 
ily of  John  Hanks  also  left  its  native 
soil  to  go  to  Virginia,  while  John  Lin- 
coln, the  great  grandfather  of  the  Pres- 
ident, was  still  there. 

John  Lincoln  had  a  son  by  the  name 
of  Abraham,  who  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  President,  and  before  leaving 
Virginia  Abraham  married  Hannah, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Win- 
ters, who  also  originally  came  from 
Berks  county. 

In  Kentucky  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
slain  by  the  Indians.  He  then  had 
three  sons;  Mordecai,  Josiah  and 
Thomas.  The  latter,  a  good-natured 
and  easy-going  individual,  and  the  fa- 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
ther  of  the  President,  married  Nancy 
the  daughter  or  granddaughter  of  John 
Hanks,  who  emigrated  from  Berks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  finally  land- 
ed in  Rockingham  county,  Virginia,  as 
we  have  already  seen.  This  occurred 
in  1806,  and  in  1S09  the  President  was 
born. 


In  the  fight  in  the  Saran  Sar  pass  in 
northwest  India,  a  rifle  bullet  fired  by 
the  enemy  entered  the  muzzle  of  a 
Sepoy's  rifle,  penetrating  nine  inches 
down  the  barrel.  The  Lee-Metford  rifle 
is  of  .303  calibre. 
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HOMESTEAD  OF  H.  LINCOLN. 


Qua-  dUu^    a   Vm^  v-^W^A_ 
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THE    READING    EAGLE,    SUNDAY,    NOVEMBER    IS,  1924. 


History  Shows  There  Were  29  Lincolns  Named  Abraham 


NAME  SPELLED  LINCORN, 
LINCKORN,  LINCON^INCOLN 

EXHAUSTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  SUBJECT' 7  :::\"";  sF/WV^B" 
BY  READING  ATTORNEY  Si!  . 
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DATA  EXAMINED. 
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UNTENABLE  THEORIES 
ABOUT  LINCOLN'S 
EARLY  ENVIRONMENT 

The  following  excerpts,  which  pre- 
sent the  parents  and  early  home  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  such  an  un- 
favorable light,  have  been  compiled  to 
serve  as  a  background  for  a  paper  to 
be  read,  by  the  editor,  before  the  New 
England  Genealogical  Society  at  Bos- 
ton on  February  12.  An  exhibit  of 
documentary  sources  will  be  published 
in  Lincoln  Lore  next  week  which  will 
justify  the  labeling  of  these  excerpts 
as  untenable  theories.  The  traditional 
Thomas  Lincoln  must  fade  out  as  the 
historical  Thomas  Lincoln  is  intro- 
duced by  duly  authorized  records.  The 
stigma  which  has  rested  on  the  Presi- 
dent's pioneer  father  and  the  exag- 
gerated conditions  existing  in  the 
early  Lincoln  home  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  documentary  evidence:  *' 

"The  old  gentleman  (Thomas  Lin- 
««1tO  was  not  only  void  of  energy  bV 
dull."  Herndbn.  Lincoln,  page  6. 

"No  more  ignorant  boy  than  Thom- 
as could  be  found  in  the  back  woods." 
Beveridee.  Abraham  Lincoln,  page  12. 

"The  whole  house  squalid,  cheerless, 
and  utterly  void  of  elevating  inspira- 
tion." Schurz.  Abraham  Lincoln,  page 
12. 

"Here  was  the  home  and  here  were 
its  occupants,  all  humble,  all  misera- 
bly poor."  Holland.  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  page  23. 

"He  (Thomas  Lincoln)  was  no  toiler 
but  from  all  accounts  an  ignorant, 
shiftless  vagabond."  Coleman.  The 
Sad  Story  of  Nancy  Hanks,  page  8. 

"It  was  here  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  bom.  The  manger  at  Bethlehem 
was  not  a  more  unlikely  birthplace." 
Sheppard.  Abraham  Lincoln,  page  8. 

"He  (Thomas  Lincoln)  was  a  shift- 
less fellow,  never  succeeding  in  any- 
thing, who  could  neither  read  nor 
write."  Stephenson.  Lincoln,  page  4. 

"Reared  in  gripping,  grinding, 
pinching  penury,  and  pallid  poverty, 
amid  the  most  squalid  destitution  pos- 
sible to  conceive."  Peters.  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Religion,  page  3. 

"Lincoln  was  born  in  a  degradation 
very  far  below  respectable  poverty  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  lived  in 
that  poverty  all  his  life."  Chafin.  Lin- 
coln, Man  of  Sorrows,  page  10. 


"In  the  midst  of  the  most  unprom- 
ising circumstances  that  ever  witness- 
ed the  advent  of  a  boy  into  the  world," 
Nicolay  and  Hay.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
A  History,  Volume  1,  page  25. 

"Nobody  ever  accused  him  (Thomas 
Lincoln)  of  building  a  house  or  to  pre- 
tend to  do  more  than  a  few  little  odd 
jobs  connected^  with  such  an  under- 
taking." Lamon.  Life  of  Lincoln, 
page  9. 

'The  father  was  by  calling  a  carpen- 
ter but  not  good  at  his  trade,  a  shift- 
less, migratory  squatter  by  invincible 
tendencies  and  a  very  ignorant  man." 
Morse.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Volume  1, 
page  10. 

"Thomas  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  member  of  the  family  whose 
character  was  not  respectable.  He 
was  an  idler,  trifling,  poor,  a  hunter, 
and  a  rover."  Lamon.  Life  of  Lincoln, 
page  8. 

"In  childhood  and  youth  his  (Abra- 
ham Lincoln's)  intimate  associates 
and  putative  relatives  a  gross,  illiter- 
ate, and  superstitious  rabble."  Cathey. 
True  Genesis  of  a  Wonderful  Man, 
page  193.  '  ; 

"Thomas  Lincoln  never  prospered 
like  Josiah  and  Mordecai,  and  never 
seemed  to  have  left  the  impression  of 
his  goodness  or  of  anything  else  on 
any  man."  Charnwood.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, page  4. 

"Thomas  Lincoln,  a  poverty-stricken 
man  whom  misfortune  had  seemingly 
chosen  for  her  own,  and  whose  ambi- 
tions were  blighted  and  hope  almost 
dead."  Peters.  Abraham  Lincoln's  Re- 
ligion, page  3".  _ 

"There  could  hardly  be  a  poorer 
family  than  that  which  now  under- 
took to  support  its  narrow,  hopeless 
life  in  that  dull  corner  of  the  earth's 
teeming  surface."  Stoddard.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  page  11. 

"He  (Thomas  Lincoln)  reached  the 
age  of  27  the  year  of  his  marriage, 
a  brawny,  wandering  laborer,  a  poor 
white,  unlettered  and  untaught;  except 
for  the  trade  of  carpenter."  Strunsky. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  page  5. 

"At  the  time  of  his  (Thomas  Lin- 
coln's) birth,  twenty-eight  years  be- 
fore, his  parents — drifting,  roaming, 
people,  struggling  with  poverty — were 
dwellers  in  the  Virginia  mountains." 
Stephenson,  Lincoln,  page  4. 

"His  (Abraham  Lincoln's)  father 
was  an  ignorant  man,  amiable  enough, 
but  colorlessly  negative,  without 
strength  of  character  and  without  am- 
bitions worthy  of  the  name."  Hill. 
Lincoln  the  Lawyer,  page  6. 

"Thomas  Lincoln  and  Enlow  had  a 
regular  set-to  fight  about  the  matter 
in  which  encounter  Lincoln  bit  off  the 
end  of  Enlow's  hose.  Finally,  Lincoln, 
to  clear  himself,  moved  to  Indiana." 
Weik.  The  Real  Lincoln,  page  31. 


"I  never  could  understand  how  so 
great  and  good  a  man  as  old  Abe 
could  have  descended,  from  such  a  low 
breed  and  entirely  worthless  vagabond 
as  Thomas.  Lincoln."  Cathey.  True 
Genesis  of  a  Wonderful  Man,  page 
239.  J', 

"Thomas  Lincoln  was  an  ignorant, 
shiftless,  worthless,  illiterate  man 
.  .  .  he  thought  it  a  waste  of  time 
for  young  Abraham  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  as  he  could  do  neither." 
Chafin.  Lincoln,  Man  of  Sorrows, 
page  11.  \ 

"So  pained  have  some  persons  been 
.  by  the  necessity  of  recognizing  Thom- 
as Lincoln  as  the  father  of  the  presi- 
dent, that  they  have  welcomed  a  hap- 
py escape  from  this  so  miserable  pa- 
ternity." Morse.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Vol.  I,  page  7. 

"But  Lincoln  rose  from  a  lower 
•  depth  than  any  of  them.  From  a  stag- 
nant, putrid  pool;  like  the  gas  which 
set  on  fire  by  its  own  energy  and  self- 
combustible  nature  rises  in  jets  blaz- 
ing, clear,  and  bright."  Herndon. 
Herndon's  Lincoln,  Volume  1,  page  9. 

"Born  not  only  in  poverty,  but  sur- 
rounded by  want  and  suffering;  favor- 
ed in  nothing;  wanting  in  everything 
which  makes  up  the  joys  of  life  .  .'  -.' 
it  was  literal  truth  that  'he  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.'  "  Cathey.  True 
Genesis  of  a  Wonderful  Man,  page 
255. 

"The  domestic  surroundings  under 
which  the  babe  (Abraham  Lincoln) 
came  into  life  were  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  .  .  .  Rough,  coarse,  low, 
ignorant,  and  poverty-stricken  sur- 
roundings were  about  the  child." 
Morse.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Volume  1, 
page  9. 

"In  childhood  and  youth  his  (Abra- 
ham Lincoln's)  place  of  abode  a  squa- 
lid cabin  in  a  howling  wilderness,  his 
meal  an  ashen  crust,  his  bed  a  pile  of 
leaves,  his  nominal  guardian  a  shift- 
less and  worthless  vagabond."  Cathey. 
True  Genesis  of  a  Wonderful  Man, 
page  193. 

"His  (Abraham  Lincoln's)  father  a 
typical  'poor  Southern  white,'  shift- 
less and  improvident,  without  ambi- 
tion for  himself  or  his  children,  con- 
stantly looking  for  a  new  piece  _  of 
ground  where  he  might  make  a  living 
without  much  work."  Schurz.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  page  12. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  came  of  the  most 
unpromising  stock  on  the  continent, 
'the  poor  white  trash'  of  the  South. 
His  shiftless  father  moved  from  place 
to  place  in  the  western  country,  fail- 
ing where  everybody  else  was  success- 
ful in  making  a  living;  and  the  boy 
spent  the  most  susceptible  years  of  his 
life  under  no  discipline  but  that  of  de- 
grading poverty."  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Division  and  Reunion,  page  216. 
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THOMAS  LINCOLN 

CHRONOLOGY 


This  chronology  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's father  is  compiled  from  docu- 
mentary sources.  As  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's direct  influence  over  his  son 
ceased  with  Abraham's  leaving  home 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  chronol- 
ogy is  concluded  at  this  point. 

1776 — January,  born  in  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia. 

1782 — Migrated  with  parents  to 
Kentucky. 

1786 — May,  witnessed  his  father's 
massacre  by  the  Indians  near  Louis- 
ville. Fall,  moved  with  family  to 
Washington  County. 

1795 —  June  5  to  August  5,  served  in 
militia  against  Indians;  July  27,  name 
appeared  on  tax  list  for  Washington 
County,  between  16  and  21  years  of 
age. 

1796 —  February,  on  road  petition  in 
Washington  County;  May  11,  again 
listed  on  Washington  County  tax  list 
as  above;  July  13,  paid  $9.56  by  Sam- 
uel Haycraft  at  Elizabethtown,  Ken- 
tucky. 

1797 —  August  27,  listed  on  Hardin 
County  tax  list  as  21  years  old  or 
over.  September  1,  credited  with  six 
days  work  on  mill  dam.  September  9, 
paid  $48.65  by  Haycraft.  September 
12,  credited  with  six  days  work  on 
mill  dam.  September  17,  received 
$6.62  from  Haycraft.  October,  1797, 
credited  with  three  days  work  on  mill 
dam.  December,  credited  with  six 
days  work  on  mill  dam.  Received  on 
dates  not  given,  $52.49;  $33.09. 

1798 —  Possibly  with  Uncle  Isaac  in 
Tennessee. 

1799 —  June  29,  on  Washington 
County  tax  list. 

1800 —  July  14,  listed  one  horse  on 
Washington  County  tax  list. 

1801 —  May,  entered  land  in  Cum- 
berland County*.  August  5,  on  Wash- 
ington County  tax  list.  August  16, 
witness  on  certificate  in  Washington 
County.  October  23,  witness  on  note 
in  Washington  County.  November  28, 
paid  fee  of  $4.40  on  Cumberland 
County  land.* 

1802 —  January  t2,  gave  bond  as 
constable  in  Cumberland-  Countv* 
September  6,  on  Washington  Coumy 
tax  list. 


1803 —  January,  served  as  guard  of 
prisoner  in  Hardin  County.  June  26, 
signed  name  as  witness  to  a  note  in 
Hardin  County.  September  2,  pur- 
chased Mill  Creek  farm  for  $574.07 
cash  in  hand.  October,  received  pay 
for  guarding  prisoner  one  day.  Octo- 
ber 19,  on  Hardin  County  jury.  No- 
vember, received  $6.57  for  guarding 
prisoner.  November  26,  deed  to  his 
Mill  Creek  farm  recorded.  Taxed  for 
200  acres  of  land  in  Commissioner's 
book. 

1804 —  April  19,  served  on  two  ju- 
ries. April  20,  served  on  jury.  July 
31,  paid  out  $4.38  for  mdse.  August 
8,  bought  a  saw  for  $4.38.  August  13, 
appointed  constable  in  Cumberland 
County.*  August  15,  paid  $14.60  for 
mdse.  August  27,  paid  38c  for  mdse. 
September  6,  bought  one  plane  bit  for 
38c.  September  27,  paid  82c  for  mdse. 
October  8,  paid  $1.67  for  mdse  Octo- 
ber 16,  received  $14.69  for  beef.  No- 
vember 6,  bought  one  fiddle  bass  for 
38c.  November  10,  bought  one  file  for 
38c.  Listed  one  horse  for  taxes  in 
Hardin  County.  Name  appears  on 
road  petition  in  Hardin  County. 

1805 —  January  1,  bought  a  hat  for 
$8.75.  January  14,  paid  $2.43  foi 
mdse.  February  9,  paid  $25.20  for 
mdse.  February  19,  bought  two  yards 
of  calico  for  $2.46.  February  27, 
bought  a  saw  for  $2.19.  March,  ap- 
pointed a  patroller  for  three  months. 
April  2,  bought  two  twists  of  tobacco 
for  38c.  May  15,  bought  one  pint  of 
whiskey  for  21c.  May  25,  bought  a 
pair  of  suspenders  for  $2.19.  June  12, 
bought  one  skein  of  silk,  21c.  July  27, 
credited  $35.76  on  store  account.  Au- 
gust 20,  paid  $2.16  for  mdse.  August 
23,  paid  $2.29  for  mdse.  August  24, 
bought  one  pound  of  tobacco,  38c. 
September  9,  bought  one  file  21c. 
September  18,  bought  four  yards  of 
muslin,  $2.19.  September  26,  bought 
one  pound  of  tobacco,  38c.  October  2, 
bought  two  brass  rings,  38c.  Decem- 
ber 9,  bought  one  pound  of  tobacco, 
38c.  Taxed  on  one  horse  in  Hardin 
County. 

1806—  February  18,  credited  $102.17 
on  store  account.  February  27,  bought 
hay,  $1.34.  May  1,  bought  one-half 
calfskin,  73c.  May  16,  paid  $4.04  for 
mdse.  May  16,  paid  $44.25  for  mdse. 
May  20,  Isaac  Bush  account  charged 
to  Thomas  Lincoln,  $72.98.  May  21, 
paid  $175.10  for  mdse.  May  16,  cred- 
ited $145.95  on  store  account.  May  24, 
bought  silk  $2.91.  June  2,  bought  a 
bridle,  $3.31.  June  4,  bought  mdse. 
$1.85.  June  10,  signed  marriage  bond 
in  Washington  County.  June  12,  mar- 
ried to  Nancy  Hanks  in  Washington 
County  by  Jesse  Head.  June  16, 
bought  mdse.  45c.  August  4,  bought 
mdse.  $1.86.  August  6,  charged  with 
Brumfield's  account,  $5.83.  August  14, 
charged  Henry  Ewing's  account,  $6.33. 
S^)tpmber  13,  bought  three  pounds  of 
tobacco,  $1.  October  25,  bought  mdse., 


$1.39.  November  12,  bought  whiskey, 
21c.  On  Hardin  County  tax  list  this 
year  and  tended  land  in  Cumberland 
County. 

1807 —  January  1,  bought  tobacco, 
66c.  January  15,  bought  kitchenware, 
$5.93,  and  one  sword,  $3.00.  February 
23,  bought  mdse.,  $1.85.  February  10, 
his  daughter  Sarah  born.  March  9, 
credited  $97.63  on  store  account. 
March  25,  brought  suit  against  Geog- 
hegan  for  collection  of  wages.  April 
23,  received  judgment  in  Geoghegan 
suit  for  $19.85,  plus  75c  costs.  July  2, 
bought  one-half  dozen  screws.  August 
5,  bought  mdse.,  54c.  August  17, 
bought  tobacco,  21c.  September  19, 
bought  gimlet,  15c.  October  3,  bought 
calomel  and  jalap,  21c.  October  25, 
bought  calomel  and  jalap,  29c.  No- 
vember 2,  one  pound  of  tobacco,  28c. 
Taxed  for  one  town  lot  and  one  horse. 

1808 —  February  22,  bought  mdse., 
$1.28.  April  23,  credited  on  store  ac- 
count, $7.26.  April  25,  on  jury.  May 
8,  served  with  summons  in  Geoghe- 
gan suit.  May  9,  in  court  on  Geoghe- 
gan suit.  May  13,  bought  two  dozen 
buttons.  $1.50.  May  16.  credited  with 
fee  in  Geoghegan  case.  May  31.  Geog- 
hegan brought  suit  against  Lincoln. 
June  3,  bought  sand  paper  and  screws. 
31c.  June  17,  on  jury.  June,  guarded 
prisoner.  October,  appeared  for  Geog- 
hegan suit.  November  15,  on  jury. 
December  12,  paid  $200  cash  for  the 
South  Fork  farm.  Taxed  for  two 
house  lots  in  Elizabethtown  valued  at 
$40.00,  also  one  horse.  Moved  about 
this  time  to  the  South  Fork  farm. 

1809 —  Received  $17.60  for  guarding 
prisoner.  February  12,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln born.  March  15,  served  on  jury. 
Entered  two  horses  on  tax  list. 

1810 —  Name  on  tax  list  in  Hardin 
County. 

1811 —  Moved  to  Knob  Creek  farm. 
July  20,  on  tax  list  in  Hardin  County, 
September  2,  on  jury. 

1812 —  June  11,  on  jury.  Entered 
three  horses  for  taxation.  Third 
child,  Thomas,  born  some  time  during 
the  year. 

1813 —  September  1,  Mather  brought 
suit  against  Lincoln  for  birthplace 
farm.  September  7,  files  answer  to 
this  suit.  September  6  and  7,  appear- 
ed in  court.  September  7,  served  as 
special  balesman  for  Cobie  Scott. 
Name  on  tax  list  in  Hardin  County. 

1814—  April  23.  called  for  Mill 
Creek  deed  at  courthouse.  May  9,  ap- 
pointed an  appraiser  for  Joseph 
estate.  July  19,  bought  child's  play 
wagon  for  8V2C.  September  5,  signed 
the  amended  answer  in  Mather  suit. 
October  10,  bought  a  heifer  for 
$9.42%c.  also  currycomb  for  63c.  Oc- 
tober 27.  sold  the  Mill  Creek  farm  for 
$486.  Listed  three  horses  for  taxes. 

(To  Be  Continued  in  Lincoln  Lore 
No.  45) 
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THOMAS  LINCOLN 
TESTIMONIALS 

This  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  is  the 
last  of  a  scries  of  three  numbers 
which  have  set  forth  traditions  and 
facts  about  the  father  of  President 
Lincoln.  It  is  hoped  that  these  broad- 
sides have  helped  Lincoln  students  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  about  the 
status  of  Thomas  Lincoln  at  the  time 
he  exerted  a  direct  influence  over  his 
son. 

Reminisceneca  of  His  Sou 
"Thomas,    the    youngest   son,  and 
father  of  the  present  subject,  by  the 
early  death  of  his  father  and  the  very 
narrow  circumstance*  of  his  mother, 
even  in  childhood  was  a  wandering 
laboring-boy,  and  grew   up  literally 
without  education.  He  never  did  more 
in  the  way  of  writing  than  to  bung- 
linjrly  write  his  own  name.  Before  he 
was  grown  he  passed  one  year  as  a 
hired  hand  with  his  Unci**  Isaac  oil 
Watauga,  a   branch  of  the  Holston 
Kiver.    Getting   back   into  Kentucky 
and  having  reached  his  twenty-eighth 
year  he  married  Nancy  Hanks,  mother 
of  the  present  subject,  in  the  year 
180G.  ....  At    this    time  (during 
Abraham's  Kentucky  school  days)  his 
father  resided  on  Knob  Creek  .... 
From  this  pi  nee  he  removed  to  what 
is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  in 
the  autumn  of  181G,  Abraham  then 
being   in  his  eighth   year.    This  re- 
moval was  partly  on  account  of  slav- 
ery but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  land*  titles  in  Kentucky.  He 
settled  in  an  unbroken  forest  and  the 
clearing  away  of  surplus  wood  was  the 
great  task  ahead  .  .  .  March  1,  1830, 
Abraham  having  just  completed  his 
twenty-first  year,  his  father  and  fam- 
ily,  with   the   families    of   the  two 
daughters  and  sons-in-law  of  his  step; 
mother,    left    the    old    homstead  in 
Indiana,  and  came  to  Illinois." 

Autobiographical  sketch  prepared 
for  Scripps  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Religious  Fervor 
"Mr.  Hall,  grandson  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's second  wife,  speaks  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  as  one  of  the  best  men  that 
ever  lived.  A  sturdy,  honest  God  fear- 
ing man  whom  all  the  neighbors  re- 
spected and  turned  to  in  time  of 
trouble.  .  .  .  Would  work  hard  all  the 
week  till  Saturday  and  then  walk  to 
Charleston,  twelve  miles  to  hear  the 
Gospel  preached  on  Sunday." 

Globe  Democrat,  St.  Louis,  Septem- 
ber 29.  1895. 


Hotfjnlality 

"I  am  just  tired  of  hearing  Ciraml- 
father  Lincoln  abu.-ed.  Everybody 
runs  him  down.  Father  never  gave 
him  credit  for  what  he  was.  He  made 
a  good  living  and  i  reckon  he  would 
have  gotten  something  ahead  if  he 
hadn't  beer,  so  generous.  He  had  the 
old  Virginian  notion  of  hospitality. 
Liked  to  .-^-e  peoplo  sit  up  to  the  table 
and  eat  hearty  and  there  were  always 
plenty  of  his  relations  and  grand- 
mother's willing  to  live  on  him.  L'ncle 
Abe  got  his  honesty  and  his  clean 
notions  of  living  and  kind  heart  from 
his  father." 

Testimony  of  Mrs.  Dowling,  grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  Lincoln's  second 
wife,  as  printed  in  "The  Boyhood  of 
Lincoln,"  by  Eleanor  Atkinson. 
Horse  Sums 

"I  have  known  several  men  who 
knew  Thomas  Lincoln  intimately. 
They  said  he  had  (as  they  termed  it) 
good  strong  horse  sense  and  was  an 
excellent  man.  He  was  a  cabinet  mak- 
er and  thrifty  when  he  lived  in  Ken- 
tucky." 

J.  L.  Nail,  Nephew  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln. Whitney,  "Lincoln  the  Citizen," 
p.  10. 

Character  Sketcl- 

"William  G.  Greene  spent  one  day 
with  him  and  was  interested  to  make 
a  study  of  him,  and  avers  that  he  was 
a  man  of  great  reasoning  powers  and 
line  social  magnetism,  reminding  him 
of  his  illustrious  son,  but  that  having 
received  no  educational  drill  or  disci- 
pline, he  knew  nothing  of  persistency 
of  effort  in  a  continuous  line,  nor  of 
the  laws  of  thrift  or  financial  cause 
and  effect;  that  he  evidently  was  in- 
dustrious, though  shifting  rapidly 
from  one  thing  to  another;  that  he 
was  candid  and  truthful;  popular  with 
his  neighbors  and  brave  in  temerity. 
He  was  very  stoutly  built,  about  5  ft., 
10  inches  high  and  weighed  nearly  200 
pounds.  His  desire  was  to  Ik.-  on 
terms  of  amity  and  sociability  with 
everyone.  He  had  a  great  stock  of 
border  anecdotes  and  professed  a  mar- 
velous proclivity  to  entertain  by 
"spinning  yarns"  and  narrating  his 
youthful  experiences." 

Whitney,  "Lincoln  the  Citizen," 
page  10. 

Appearance 

"Thomas  Lincoln  stood  very  erect. 
Always  had  his  face  clean  shave.  1  .  .  . 
He  was  5  ft.  10  or  11  inches  in  height, 
standing  very  erect  with  large  bones 
and  strong  heavy  muscles.  Not  fat, 
weighing  about  170  or  175  lbs.  with 
a  medium  high  forehead.  Straight 
nose,  gray  or  light  blue  eyes,  rather  a 
broad  face  and  black  hair,  which  he 
wore  combed  straight  down,  cut  off 
square  at  the  ends,  and  not  combing 
his  front  locks  behind  his  ears  it  gave 
him  something  of  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance." 

From  Dr.  W.  H.  Doak,  in  Terrv 
Haute  Star,  February  11,  1923. 


Continued  From  Lincoln  I.ore  No.  4t 

1815 —  September  15,  suit  for  eject- 
ment from  Knob  Creek  land  brought 
nc:ain*t  him.  December  27,  presented 
with  bill  in  this  suit.  Li.-ted  four 
horses  for  taxes. 

1816 —  January  22,  filed  amended 
answer  in  Mather  suit.  May  IS,  ap- 
pointed road  surveyor.  June  14,  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  court  action  in 
ejectment  suit  September  2,  settle- 
ment of  Mather  suit  awards  Lincoln 
$200.  October  12,  signed  as  witness 
on  Caleb  Haze!  marriage  bond.  No- 
vember 4,  filed  cross  bill  against  Bush. 
Paid  attorneys  $3.50  for  printer.  On 
tax  list  for  last  time  in  Kentucky. 
Left  for  Indiana  between  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas. 

1S17 — October  15,  entered  one-quar- 
ter section  of  land  in  Indiana. 

181S — October  5,  wife,  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  died. 

1819— August,  voted  at  an  election. 
December  2,  married  Sarah  Bush 
Johnston. 

1S20 — Name  on  Spencer  County 
census  report. 

1823 — June  7,  joined  Pigeon  Creek 
Baptist  Church. 

182-1 — April  10,  appointed  on  church 
committee.  October  9,  appointed  on 
church  committee. 

1S25 — June  12,  appointed  on  com- 
mittee to  repair  meeting  house.  June 
21,  name  appeared  in  list  of  church 
members.  December  20,  name  again 
appeared  on  church  list 

1826—  August  2,  daughter  Sarah 
married  Aaron  Grigsby.  August  4, 
appointed  on  church  committee. 

1S27— March  9,  subscribed  24 
pounds  of  manufactured  corn  to 
church.  April  30,  relinquished  80  acres 
of  his  land  to  complete  payment  on 
the  rest  of  his  one-quarter  section. 

1828 —  January  20,  daughter,  Sarah 
Grigsby,  died.  September,  resigned  as 
trustee  of  church. 

1829 —  December  12,  granted  letter 
of  dismission  from  church. 

1830—  January  10,  church  letter 
called  back,  but  released  again.  Feb- 
ruary 13,  appointed  on  church  com- 
mittee. Appointed  moderator  at 
church  meeting.  February  20,  sold 
Spencer  County  farm  to  Charles 
Grig*by.  March  1,  migrated  to  Macon 
County,  Ilinois. 

1851 — January  17,  died  in  Coles 
County,  Illinois. 


♦The  identification  of  this  Thomas 
Lincoln  with  the  father  of  the  presi- 
dent is  not  positive. 

Note: — The  sources  used  in  this 
compilation  are  as  follows:  Durrett 
Collection,  Chicago  University;  Hay- 
craft  Account  Look,  1796-1797;  Llca*- 
ley  and  Montgomery  Store  Ix-dger. 
July  30,  1804,  to  June  3,  lh08;  Pigeon 
Creek  church  record  book,  1819  to 
1S30;  Kentucky  and  Indiana  court 
records;  tax  reports,  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society;  Lincoln  family 
Bible. 


1 3  PEiFLE  11 
LINCOLN  PARTY 

Three  Family  Groups  In 
Caravan  of  1830. 


Thirteen  people   were  in  the 
Lincoln  caravan  which  came  to 
Vincennes  100  years  ago  today. 
,    They   might   be    divided  into 
three  family  groups:  ( 

Thomas  Lincoln;  age  54;  his 
wife,  Sarah  Johnston  Lincoln,  age 
42;  with  Thomas'  son,  Abraham, 
age  21;  and  Sarah's  son,  John  D. 
Johnston,  age  15,  comprising  what 
•was  left  of  the  original  Lincoln 
family.  Group  number  two  was 
composed  of  Dennis  F.  Hanks,  age. 
31;  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Johnson 
Hanks,  age  23,  and  their  four 
children:  John,  age  8;  Sarah,  age 
7;  Nancy,  age  5,  and  Harriet, 
age  4. 

The  third  group  consited  of  but 
three — Squire  Hall,  age  about  25; 
Mathilda  Johnson  Hall,  his  wife, 
age  19;  and  John  Hall,  their  small 
child,  age  about  2  years. 

Sixteen  days  were  consumed  in 
reaching  the  destination,  five  or 
ten  miles  west  of  Decatur.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  car- 
avan was  in  Decatur  on  March  14. 

The  party  used  "three  covered 
wagons,  two  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
one  by  horses,  and  two  saddle 
horses." 


Thos.  Lincoln's  Second 

Log  Cabin  In  Illinois 

UuUfXb  Lit  *t 

StateofOklahoma.OkfuskeeCounty 

T.  J.  Diehl,  of  lawful  age,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  states,  that  he 
is  a  resident  of  Okemab,  Oklahoma, 
having  resided  in  this  town  for  the  last 
ten  years,  that  he  is  eight- four  years  of 
age,  and  prior  to  the  time  he  moved  to 
Okemah  was  a  resident  of  Coles  County 
Illinois,  residing  there  from  his  birth 
until  about  ten  years  ago. 

That  in  the  year  1869  or  1870,  the 
affiant,  with  his  father  George  Diehl, 
bought  a  lease  upon  the  NortheaBt 
Quarter  of  the  Northeast  Quarter  and 
1  Southeast  Quarter  of  Section  Six  Town- 
ship Eleyen  North  Range  Eight  East. 

Shortly  thereafter,  as  my  father  and 
I  were  walking  through  the  pasture 
looking  for  a  missing  animal,  we  came 
to  a  place  about  one  hundred  fifty  yards 
from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  forty 
acres,  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
west  line.  My  father  stooped  and  look- 
ed down  and  said,  "Here  is  where  Abe 
Lincoln's  father  lived  in  an  early  day." 
The  foundation  logs  of  an  old  place 
were  plainly  visible.  About  fifty  yards 
off,  was  a  depression  in  the  ground  like 
as  if  there  had  been  a  well. 

At  different  times  I  have  heard,  old 
settlers  speak  of  Lincoln  having  lived 
there.  .  T.  J.  DIBHL. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
j  this  1st  day  ef  Max  1930. 


MARTIN  L.  FRERICHS, 
Notary  Publlo 


(In  the  foregoing  affidavit  made 
by  T.  J.  Diehl  the  place  referred  to 
is  the  site  of  the  first  log  cabin  erect- 
ed in  Buck  Grove  by  Thomas  Lin- 
coln in  1831,  and  now  owned  by  €. 
W.  Stephenson.     The  foundation 
rocks  have  never  been  disturbed. 
He  resided  here  unlil  1834  when  he 
purchased  the  40-acre  tract  near 
Lesna.  now  owned  by  J.  Will  Walk- 
er.)  


o  01  rnomas  Lincoln 


TRACING  PHOTOGRAPH 
OF  THOMAS  LINCOLN 


Indianapolis. — A  mixture  of  hope 
and  discouragement  has  met  work*. 

Iers  in  the  Indiana  state  library  who 
are  trying  to  determine  the  genuine- 
ness of  a  photograph  which  it  is  be- 
lieved may  portray  Thomas  Lincoln 
father  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  There 
is  no  record  of  any  photograph  of 
the  father  of  the  emancipator  ever 
being  found,  library  officials  say. 

Both  Carl  Lieber  and  William  M 
Bass.Indianapolis  students  of  photo- 
graphy, represented  the  picture  was 
of  a  period  after  1851,  the  date  of 
Thomas  Lincoln's  death.  A  similiar 
opinion  was  expressed  by  J.  R.  H.  | 
Moore,  head  of  the  history  depart-  j 
ment  of  Emmerich  Manual  Training 
high  school  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  doubt  that 
there  was  a  photograph  in  Charles- 
ton, III.,  at  the  time  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's death  was  cleared  up  by  Louis 
A.  Warren,  Lincoln  biographer,  On 
a  recent  trip  to  Charleston,  Warren 
ascertained  from  old  residents  that 
there  was  a  photographe»  there  at 
that  time. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Schafer  of  Franklin.  Ind., 
owner  of  the  picture,  told  Miss 
Esther  McNutt,  head  of  the  Indiana 
history  and  archives  division  of  the 
library,  who  is  conducting  the  inves- 
tigation, that  the  photograph  was 
brought  horns  bv  her  father  when 
he  was  mustered  out  of  the  army 
following  the  Civil  war.  It  bears 
the  inscription,  in  faded  handwriting, 
"Thomas  Lincoln,  1778-1851."  The 
dates  are  the  correct  ones  of  his 
birth  and  death,  and  Mrs.  Schafer 
said  they  were  on  photograph  when 
it  was  turned  over  to  her  father. 


Lincoln's  father  is  described  as  a 
stocky  man,  such  as  is  shown  in  the 


m 
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Anna  Katiienne  Wyatt,  of  guuw*. 
ville. 


!  Household  Science  ln|titut* 

i  You  folk  Who  think  that  fionest  Abi 
,     Sprang  from  a  meagre  xildy, 
/Just  read  how  Father  L.  was  g'arbei 
!     Upon  fyis  wedding  p%y  I 

h  TOM   LINCOLN'S  WEDDING 
'  -  OUTFIT 

'  E  -;  - 
iUffH  HANKS, 
mother  of  Abrai 
ham^  Lincoln, 
had  *  reason  to 
feel,  proud  oi 
her  well-groomed 
Junebridegrbom, 
Thomas"  Lincoln, 
when  the  two 
'  _  ,  -  ..  were  married  bj 
■ t>.?5v'  'iFeSs-e  -5ead  In  the  Jiome 
;  of  Richard  Berry  In  Eiizabethtown, 

ft  -  years  ago  In  June.  - 
■  ;  There  a  has  - -recently  come  to 
I  ligh  t  reports  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 
1 21  ?f nco?.n  Natlogal-iWteJonn- 
f  dation,  the  ;oId  -e^cbunt  book  of 
;  Bleakly  and  Montgomery,  mer- 
;  chants  in  Elizabeth  town,  whera 
;  Thomas  Lincoln  did  his  trading  in 
preparing  for  his  wedding  day  The1 

Jl^f10^8  tiat  he  had  to  his 
credit  In  the  store  at  the  time  hd 
began  buying  material  for  hiswed- 
jffing   apparel,    about   49  pounds 
While  the  pound  may  have  been 
;  worth  something  less  than  $5  at 
[that  time,  his  credit  with  this  firm 
latonemust  have  amounted  to  about 
i*2W.  ~ .  / 

L«Vys*r  b€fCTe  he  had  paid 

IJ8.57  for  a  new  *iat,  and  $2.19  for 
iSr     ->r-,0£  eQspead«?s.     Then  in 
180Q>  m  Bwottf  before,  his 

.  BL^e  Purchases  total- 

;tog  w*ivL  included  such' 

(ttemSias  "Cas^cre,"  thread,  but- 
^.Jtepe,  83c.    A8  was  the  pre- " 
/failing  crat^a.  of  Lis  day,  this  mer- 

;^andl^  ^  'wailed  up  for  him< 

fL*?^1*^*"*'^  tailor  into  a* 
•rat  of  clothes  tieda  specially  fori 
the  cccasioa.  -  ' 


/ 


Ijehabittating  the  Father  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 


^^TThT^h^l^r:  It  is  my  desire  in 
letter  to  correct  in  the  public  mind  a 
rr/impLLtnaJto  the  character  of  Abraham 

^SSSSS  man  in  history  has  been  more  abused 
than  Lincoln's  father,  Thomas  Lincoj^  * 
labeled  as  "shiftless  and  improvident,  a  m gratory 
sauatter  without  strength  of  character,"  'a  man 
X  could  neither  read  nor  write  "Jan  idler,  with- 
out ambition  for  himself  or  his  children 

Contrary  to  textbooks  and  popular  biographies, 
evidence  has  been  found  revealing  Thomas  Lincoln 
al  des^nded  from  an  old  and  distinguished  family- 
a  family  of  at  least  moderate  wealth,  certain  social 
distinction,  and  very  definite  political  prestige  In- 
stead of  being  a  squatter,  Thomas  owned  all  his 
homes  and  other  real  estate  and  was  in  good  stand- 
ing with  the  local  merchants.  Thomas  went  to 
work  as  a  day  laborer,  then  a  carpenter.  He  appar- 
ently was  a  hard  worker  and  thrifty,  for  he  bought 
four  different  farms  and  until  he  became  an  old 
man  prospered  as  much  as  the  average  pioneer 

These  records  show  that  he.  was  directly  related 
to  the  famous  Lincoln  family  of  New  England,  one 
of  his  kinsmen  being  a  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
another  a  Governor  of  Maine  and  a  third  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Attorney  General.  His  own  grandfather, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Sr.,  was  a  prominent  citizen  and 
owner  of  5544  acres  of  Kentucky  land  when  massa- 
cred by  Indians  in  1786.  His  widow  lost  most  of  the 
land  through  faulty  land  titles. 

In  denial  of  the  charge  that  Thomas  Lincoln  was 
illiterate,  a  court  document  signed  by  him  in  1803, 
six  years  before  the  President's  birth,  has  been  found. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  much  additional 
data  never  before  published  can  yet  be  found  and 
I  would  appreciate  receiving  from  any  of  your  readers 
familiar  with  Lincoln's  life  any  information  that 
would  throw  further  light  on  Lincoln's  parentage. 

LOUIS  A.  WARREN, 
Director  Lincoln  National  LifeToundation. 
_£ort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Aug.  24,  1932. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Ancestors 


To  the  Editor  of  the  PubHo  Ledger: 

Sir— It  is  my  desire  in  writing 
this  letter  to  correct  in  the  public 
mind  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the 
character  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  an- 
cestors. 

Probably  no  man  in  history  has 
been  more  abused  than  Lincoln's 
father,  Thomas  Lincoln.  He  has 
been  labeled  as  "shiftless  and  im- 
provident," "a  migratory  squatter 
without  strength  of  character,"  "a 
man  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,"  "an  idler,  without  ambition 
for  himself  or  his  children." 

Contrary  to  textbooks  and  popu- 
lar biographies,  evidence  has  been 
found  revealing  Thomas  Lincoln  as 
descended  from  an  old  and  distin- 
guished family — a  family  of  at  least 
moderate  wealth,  certain  social  dis- 
tinction, and  very  definite  political 
prestige.  Instead  of  being  a  squat- 
ter, Thomas  owned  all  his  homes 
and  other  real  estate  and  was  in 
good  standing  with  the  local  mer- 
chants. Thomas  went  to  work  as  a 
day  laborer,  then  a  carpenter.  He 
apparently  was  a  hard  worker  and 
thrifty,  for  he  bought  four  different 
farms  and  until  he  became  an  old 
man  prospered  as  much  as  the 
average  pioneer. 

These  records  show  that  he  was 
directly  related  to  the  famous  Lin- 
coln family  of  New  England,  one  of 
his  kinsmen  being  a  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  another  a  Governor 
of  Maine,  and  a  third  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's Attorney  General.  His  own 
grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Sr., 
was  a  prominent  citizen  and  owner 
of  5544  acres  of  Kentucky  land 
when  massacred  by  Indians  in  1786. 
His  widow  lost  most  of  the  land 
through  faulty  land  titles. 

In  denial  of  the  charge  that 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  illiterate,  a 
court  document  signed  by  him  in 
1803,  six  years  before  the  President's 
birth,  has  been  found. 

Although  I  have  been  engaged  in 
Lincoln  research  for  more  than  ten 
years,  the  last  four  have  been  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  exami- 
nation of  Lincoln's  ancestry.  This 
has  come  about  as  a  result  of  a 
commission  given  to  Paul  Manship, 
noted  sculptor,  to  execute  a  statue 
of  Lincoln  for   a   plaza   in  Fort 


"Wayne,  Ind.  He  was  asked  to  de- 
pict Lincoln  as  a  Hoosier  youth  of 
21,  an  age  at  which  no  photograph 
of  Lincoln  exists.  To  get  the  data 
that  would  enable  him  to  portray 
Lincoln  as  a  youth,  I  collaborated 
with  Mr.  Manship  in  search  of  all 
available  records,  and  it  was  in  this 
search  that  we  found  the  evidence 
of  the  real  Thomas  Lincoln.  So 
the  Manship  statue,  which  is  to  be 
dedicated  September  16  with  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Arthur  M. 
Hyde  as  principal  speaker,  portrays 
young  Lincoln  as  a  clean-cut,  lithe- 
limbed  frontiersman  such  as  might 
be  the  son  of  a  sturdy  pioneer 
rather  than  a  shiftless,  indolent 
rover. 

I  am  now  convinced,  however, 
that  any  additional  data  never 
before  published  can  yet  be  found, 
and  I  would  appreciate  receiving 
from  any  of  your  readers  familiar 
with  Lincoln's  life  any  information 
that  would  throw  further  light  on 
Lincoln's  parentage. 

LOUIS  A.  WARREN. 
Director,  Lincoln  Historical  Re- 
search Foundation. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Aug.  26,  1932. 
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LINCOLN'S  RESPECT 

The  accusation  that  Abraham  Lincoln  failed  to  show 
proper  filial  affection  for  his  father  is  a  charge  often  pre- 
ferred, not  only  by  those  who  would  discredit  the  president, 
but  also  by  his  admirers.  As  January  17th  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  Thomas  Lincoln's  death,  which  occurred  in  1851, 
it  seems  timely  to.  review,  in  this  number  of  Lincoln  Lore, 
some  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  submitted  to  support 
these  claims. 

Earlp  biographers  had  little  respect  for  Thomas  Lincoln; 
in  fact  he  was  often  called  the  putative  father  of  the  presi- 
dent. Herndon  and  Lamon  both  contributed  much  to  this 
■  theory,  and  this  alleged  unnatural  relationship  is  the  basis 
for  the  traditional  barrier  between  father  and  son.  _  The 
supposed  cruelty  with  which  Thomas  Lincoln  is  said  to 
have  treated  Abe  as  a  boy  is  wholly  dependent  on  one  inci- 
dent when  Thomas  Lincoln  punished  his  son. 

Careful  students  of  Lincoln's  parentage  now  have  been 
able  to  discredit  the  false  gossip  about  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Lincoln,  circulated  so  widely  in  early  days.  With  Thomas 
Lincoln  emerging  as  an  honorable  pioneer  of  more  than 
average  attainment,  the  charge  of  noncompatibility  be- 
tween Thomas  and  his  son,  Abraham,  loses  its  chief  sup- 
port. 

The  misunderstanding  about  the  relationship  between 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  father  in  later  years  is  due  to 
the  intervention  of  John  D.  Johnston,  his  stepbrother,  who 
with  his  whole  family  took  up  his  residence  with  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  proceeded  to  live  on  what  the  old  gentleman 
could  acquire. 

It  is  evident  from  Lincoln's  correspondence  with  John- 
ston that  this  stepbrother  was  continually  appealing  to 
Lincoln  for  financial  aid.  In  1848,  while  Lincoln  was  in 
Congress,  he  received  a  double  appeal  from  the  Coles 
County  home  of  his  father.  Both  letters  asked  for  money. 
The  one  bearing  the  name  of  Thomas  Lincoln  requested 
twenty  dollars  "to  save  his  land,"  while  Johnston  wanted 
eighty  dollars,  evidently  to  pay  off  some  of  his  personal 
indebtedness. 

It  is  said  that  Abraham  Lincoln  just  a  few  months  be- 
fore had  been  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  take  care  of  the 
expensive  trip  to  Washington,  and  could  ill  afford  to  spare 
money  at  this  time,  but  he  replied  to  his  father's  request, 
in  part,  as  follows:  "I  very  cheerfully  send  you  the  twenty 
dollars  which  sum  you  say  is  necessary  to  save  your  land 
from  sale."  He  then  expressed  some  surprise  that  the  title 
to  Thomas  Lincoln's  land  was  in  jeopardy  and  concludes 
"Before  you  pay  it,  it  would  be  well  to  be  sure  that  you 
have  not  paid  it 'or,  at  least,  that  you  cannot  prove  you  have 
paid  it." 

Those  who  have  felt  that  Abraham  Lincoln  mistrusted 
his  father  should  read  the  letter  which  was  written  to 
Johnston  at  the  same  time.  It  is  evident  that  Lincoln  in 
writing  to  his  father  tried  to  reveal  in  as  tactful  a  way  as 
possible  that  he  understood  the  pressure  which  Johnston 
was  using.  Johnston  at  this  time  was  thirty-three  years  of 
age,  and  Thomas  Lincoln  was  seventy-two. 

On  February  2.3,  1850,  Lincoln  wrote  to  Johnston  about 
a  mail  contract  which  Johnston  wanted  to  secure.  Lincoln 
said,  "I  have  made  out  a  bid  for  you  at  $120,  guaranteed  it 
myself,  got  our  P.  M.  to  certify  it,  and  sent  it  on."  The 
ultimate  outcome  of  this  deal  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent there  was  no  way  for  Johnston  to  lose  anything. 

In  January,  1851,  Johnston  began  another  drive  on  Lin- 
coln. It  is  very  likely  that  Lincoln's  father  had  been  con- 
veniently ill  many  times,  as  far  as  Johnston  was  concerned. 
On  January  1,  1851,  Lincoln  received  word  from  one  of  the 
other  members  of  the  family  that  his  father  was  really 
seriously  ill.  The  next  day  Lincoln  wrote  to  Johnston.  The 
bodv  of  the  letter  follows: 

"1  received  both  your  letters,  and  although  I  have  not 
answered  them,  it  is  not  because  I  have  forgotten  them,  or 
been  uninterested  about  them,  but  because  it  appeared  to 
me  that  I  could  wVite  nothing  which  would  do  any  good. 


FOR  HIS  FATHER 

You  already  know  I  desire  that  neither  father  nor  mother 
shall  be  in  want  of  any  comfort,  either  in  health  or  sick- 
ness, while  they  live;  and  I  feel  sure  you  have  not  failed 
to  use  my  name,  if  necessary,  to  procure  a  doctor,  or  any- 
thing else  for  father  in  his  present  sickness.  My  business 
is  such  that  I  could  hardly  leave  home  now,  if  it  was  not 
as  it  is,  that  my  own  wife  is  sick-a-bed.  (It  is  a  case  of 
baby-sickness,  and  I  suppose  is  not  dangerous.)  I  sincerely 
hope  father  may  recover  his  health,  but,  at  all  events,  tell 
him  to  remember  to  call  upon  and  confide  in  our  great  and 
good  and  merciful  Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away  from 
him  in  any  extremity.  He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  and 
numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  He  will  not  forget  the 
dying  man  who  puts  his  trust  in  Him.  Say  to  him  that  if 
we  could  meet  now  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  painful  than  pleasant,  but  that  if  it  be  his  lot  to  go 
now,  he  will  soon  have  a  joyous  meeting  with  many  loved 
ones  gone  before,  and  where  the  rest  of  us,  through  tho 
help  of  God,  hope  ere  long  to  join  them." 

Three  distinct  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  body  of  this 
letter,  all  contained  in  one  paragraph.  The  first  two  sen- 
tences discuss  the  ever  present  money  question.  One  must 
conclude  after  reading  this  that  Lincoln  had  made  clear 
that  his  name  could  be  used  to  secure  funds  or  professional 
services  for  his  parents  at  any  time  of  emergency. 

In  the  introductory  paragraph  of  the  letter  it  is  made 
plain  that  Johnston  did  not  expect  Lincoln  to  visit  his 
father  at  this  time,  and  this  question  Lincoln  takes  up  in 
the  third  and  fourth  sentences  printed  above.  There  are 
those  who  will  never  forgive  Abraham  Lincoln  for  not  go- 
ing immediately  to  his  father's  bedside  upon  learning  that 
he  was  ill.  These  critics  are  unaware,  evidently,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  illness  in  his  own  home  at  the  time. 
On  December  2,  three  weeks  before  Abraham  Lincoln 
learned  of  his  father's  illness,  William  Wallace  Lincoln 
was  bom.  The  Lincolns  had  lost  one  of  their  children  by 
death  some  months  before,  and  they  would  be  especially 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  this  new  baby.  It  was  over  one 
hundred  twenty-five  miles  to  his  father's  home,  by  rail, 
on  slow  trains,  and  with  two  uncertain  connections  to  make 
before  reaching  Charleston,  where  conveyance  would  have 
to  be  secured  for  the  drive  into  the  country.  With  his  wife 
"sick-a-bed",  as  he  says  in  his  letter,  it  does  not  seem  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  should  have  been  expected  to  spend  an 
indefinite  period  away  from  home,  with  the  possibility  of 
a  long  visit.  Thomas  Lincoln  died  on  January  17,  five  days 
after  Abraham  Lincoln  had  written  to  Johnston. 

In  the  last  three  sentences  of  the  main  paragraph,  Lin- 
coln addresses  himself  to  the  theme  of  consolation,  yet  it 
is  in  this  sacred  and  heartfelt  testimonial  that  some  people 
have  found  what  they  consider  to  be  positive  evidence  that 
Lincoln  and  his  father  were  at  enmity. 

In  order  to  draw  any  such  conclusions  two  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  interpretation  must  be  made.  First,  a  thought 
foreign  to  the  general  theme  of  the  three  sentences  (clear- 
ly a  paragraph  in  our  modern  method  of  division)  must  be 
introduced.  Second,  the  last  sentence  must  be  cut  in  two 
at  the  first  conjunction  and  the  contrast  Lincoln  is  drawing 
between  sorrow  and  joy  completely  ignored. 

One  cannot  believe  that  Abraham  Lincoln  would  stop 
abruptly  in  the  midst  of  such  a  sublime  appeal  to  intro- 
duce a  note  of  bitterness,  or  request  that  his  father  be  re- 
minded in  his  dying  hour  of  any  traditional  discord  be- 
tween them. 

As  a  deathbed  scene  is  usually  "more  painful  than 
pleasant,"  and  a  place  of  reconciliation  rather  than  retri- 
bution, there  is  no  good  reason  for  concluding  that  there  is 
evidence  in  this  letter,  supporting  the  supposition  that  ill 
will  existed  between  father  and  son.  Of  course,  it'  one  still 
holds  to  the  groundless  theory  that  Thomas  Lincoln  was 
not  the  real  father  of  the  pr^sid:Mli,  it  docs  make  a  good 
climax  to  an  imaginative  life-long  enmity  between  the  two, 
and,  from  the  writer's  viewpoint,  this  is  the  motive  behind 
all  the  controversy  over  this  question. 


Nation  Pays  Tribute  to  Lincoln  On 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary  of  His  Birth  in  1809 
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Census  of  1810  Lists  Him  as 
"One  White  Male  Under 
10  Years  of  Age." 


By  DON  CHAMBERLAIN, 
United  Press  Staff  Correspondent. 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.— Feb.  12— The 
nation  whose  first  official  notice  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  listed  him  in  an 
1810  census  as  "one  while  male  un- 
der 10  years  of  age,"  turned  to  his 
great  marble  tomb  today  to  honor 
his  125th  birthday  anniversary. 
|  The  routine  census  phrase  bugan 
official  reierences  which  traced  a 
career  of  all  that  was  mortal  and 
immortal  of  the  Civil  war  president 
who  was  born  in  a  crude  Kentucky 
log  cabin. 

The  census  listed  four  members 
of  the  Lincoln  family,  a  United  Press 
research  revealed.  Abraham  was  not 
classified  by  name.  His  father,  Thom- 
as, was  head  of  the  family  and  lived 
in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky.  The 
census  report  listed  him  as  "between 
the  ages  26  and  45."  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  the  mother,  also  was  listed 
according  to  the  same  age  classifi- 
cation, while  a  daughter,  Sarah,  was 
listed  as  "female  under  10  years  of 
age." 

The  ceremonies  today  were  in  ob- 
servance of  a  birthday  anniversary 
showing  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
actually  one  year  old  at  the  time  of 
the  1810  census. 

Among  the  mass  of  Lincoln  data 
assembled  in  the  town  which  he  left 
to  become  president  and  in  which  he 
is  buried  was  also  Lincoln's  auto- 
biographical sketch  with  the  follow- 
ing history  of  his  birth: 

"I  was  born  February  12th,  1809, 
in  then  Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  at 
a  point  within  the  new  county  of 
Largue,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  where  Hodgen's  mill  now  is. . . 
it  was  on  Holin  creek." 

The  Lincoln  family  had  moved  in 
1808  to  the  farm  on  which  Abraham 
was  born. 

Another  time  that  Lincoln  re- 
ferred to  his  birth  was  when  he  him- 
self wrote  in  the  family  Bible,  a  tra- 
dition of  the  pioneer  families,  the 
following: 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Nancy  Lincoln  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1809." 


LINCOLN'S  FATHER 

EXPERT  MECHANIC 

?-3?  -sy  -  

Not  Backwoods  Ne'er  Do  Well, 
Authority  Reports. 

New  York. — Thomas  Lincoln,  father 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  an  expert 
cabinet  maker  and  wheelwright,  and 
not  at  all  a  backwoods  ne'er-do-well, 
as  might  be  Inferred  from  some  bi- 
ographies of  the  Emancipator  and  his 
family,  says  Thomas  H.  Ormsbee,  ed- 
itor of  "The  American  Collector,"  and 
an  authority  on  antiques. 

Severul  little  known  but  well  docu- 
mented pieces  of  furniture  have  come 
to  light  which  show  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln was  u  craftsman  above  average 
In  skill  for  his  surroundings,  says 
Ormsbee.  The  record  book  of  the 
Primitive  Baptist  church'  at  Gentry 
ville,  Ind.,  discloses  that  Thomas  Lin 
coin  built  its  first  church,  as  well  as 
the  pulpit  and  pews. 

'Had    half-orphaned    Thomas  Liu 
coin  not  desired  to  learn  a  trade,"  says 
Mr.  Ormsbee,  "he  would  not.  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  have  apprenticed  him 
self  to  Joseph   Hunks  of  Elizabeth 
town,  Ky.    He  learned  three  trades, 
carpentering,    cabinet    making,  and 
wheel  wrighting.    He    also    met  and 
married  Joseph's  sister,  Nancy  Hanks 
Thereafter,  although  In  keeping  with 
the  frontier  custom,  he  was  a  fanner, 
his  expert  services  were  always  ready 
and  in  demand." 

In  Eliaabethtown  some  bouses  built 
by  Hanks  are  still  standing,  and  on 
some  of  them  Thomas  Lincoln  did 
some  of  the  work. 

There  are  three  perfectly  authenti- 
cated pieces  of  furniture  made  by 
Thomas  Lincoln,  says  Ormsbee.  One 
Is  a  desk  set  made  for  Doctor  Crooks, 
physician  of  Gentry  ville ;  another  is  a 
walnut  corner  cupboard  which  was 
exhibited  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Museum  of  History,  and  which 
now  Is  back  In  Indiana;  and  the  third 
Is  a  walnut  dish  cupboard  which  was 
made  for  Josiah  Crawford  and  now 
Is  in  the  Spencer  county  courthouse 
at  Etockport,  Ind. 

Ormsbee  gives  high  praise  to  the 
workmanship  of  the  dish  cupboanL 
He  points  out  that  when  the  corner 
cupboard  was  on  display  in  Los  An- 
geles It  bore  a  card  which  said: 

'Corner  cupboard — made  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  father.  . 

Ormsbee  suggests  that  If  Abraham 
Lincoln  worked  on  it  at  all,  It  was 
probably  as  apprentice  to  his  father. 
He  talked  with  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  biogra- 
pher and  authority  on  Lincoln,  and 
quotes  her  as  saying  that  Abraham 
had  little  aptitude  for  tools;  that  rec- 
ords Indicated  he  was  glad  enough  to 
give  up  cabinet  making  for  the  less 
exacting  occupations  of  rail  splitting 
trading,  and  storekeeping.  . 
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February  4,  1943 


Doctor  Louis  A.  Warren, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayni,  Indiana. 

Dear  Doctor  Warren: 

I  have  documentary  data  which  I  think  will  settle 
the  questions  of  the  date  of  Nancy  Hanks'  birth  and  the  date 
of  Thomas  Lincoln's  birth. 

About  the  time  that  Lincoln  wrote  the  birth,  death 
and  marriage  record  in  the  family  bible,  and  long  before  Dennis 
Hanks  lost  the  portion  of  the  record  containing  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Nancy  Hanks 
and  the  date  of  their  marriage,  copies  of  the  record  were  made 
by  two  individuals. 

John  D.  Johnston  copied  the  bible  record  into  his 
whisky  account  book.     The  last  date  of  any  entry  in  the  book 
made  by  Johnston  was  in  1851  and  his  death  occurred  in  1854. 
Another  copy  was  made  by  John  J.  Hall.     That  copy  remained  in 
the  cabin  long  after  Hall' 3  death. 

After  Lincoln  became  famous,   three  of  the  visitors  to 
the  Lincoln  cabin  made  copies  of  the  bible  record  as  copied  by 
John  J.  Hall  from  the  entries  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  these 


Doctor  Louis  A.  Warren 
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copies  showing  the  record  as  it  was  before  the  leaf  was  taken 
from  the  bible  contain  the  portion  of  the  Lincoln  record  that 
was  lost  by  Dennis  Hanks  and  permit  the  reconstruction  of  the 
record  with  the  dates  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln's  father  and  mother 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the  Lincoln-Bush-Hall  and  Hanks 
families. 

I  have  the  items  in  my  office  and  will  be  glad  to  show 
them  to  you,  and  will  be  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  a  little 
visit  if  you  have  the  time  when  in  Chicago  to  drop  in  and  see  me. 


ORB : LK 


February  5,  1943 


Mr.  Oliver  R.  Barrett 

122  S.  aicJU^aa  Ave. 
©lioaao,  in. 

My  dear  Mr.  Barrett: 

I  aa  sure  Dr.  Varren  will  "be  very  happy 
to  learn,  cf  your  recsnfc  research.  I  8tt  forwarding  your  letter 
to  hi«  at  once  and  yoa  trill  hear  directly  from  him  as  to 
his  arran^e-^r.ts  to  meet  you. 

?ery  truly  yours, 


MP 


Martha  Putnam,  Seo'y 


Lincoln's  Father  Told  Stories,  Too 
—He  Told  One  to  Wife  No.  2 


By  CARL  SANDBURG 

Of  the  many  forces  that  helped 
shape  Abraham  Lincoln  before  he 
became  President  there  has  come 
to  be  increasing  respect  for  his 
father,  Thomas  Lincoln.  Each  new 
and  authenticated  item  of  informa- 
tion about  his  father  throws  fa- 
vorable lit  t  on  him. 

The  "resent  writer  has  seen  in 
the  collection  of  Oliver  R.  Barett 
of  Chicago  a  scrap  book  kept  by 
Nancy  Hall,  one  of  the  grandchil- 
dren in  the  home  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  at  Goose  Nest 
Prairie  in  Coles  County,  111.  Some 
of  the  newspaper  clippings  past- 
ed in  this  scrap  book  report 


stories  and  sayings  among  the 
Lincolns.  Shortspoken,  humble 
and  reverent,  was  the  blessing 
young  Abraham  often  heard  at 
table  if  this  brief  account  in  one 
newspaper  is  correct: 

"John  Hall,  a  near  relative  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  stepmother, 
says  that  Thomas  Lincoln  re- 
turned thanks  at  every  meal,  al- 
ways using  the  same  words,  'Fit 
and  prepare  us  for  humble  serv- 
ice, we  beg  for  Christ's  sake. 
Amen.'  " 

A  story  not  yet  included  in  any 
Lincoln  biography  is  reported  in 
this  same  scrap  book  of  Nancy 
Hall.   The  evidence  seems  to  be 


that  Thomas  Lincoln  was  a 
worthy  husband  of  Nancy  Hanks, 
the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
who  died  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  of  Sally  Bush,  the  beloved 
foster  mother.  But  the  only  ac- 
count we  have  from  Thomas  Lin- 
coln in  this  regard  is  in  this  scrap 
book.    It  reads: 

"One  day  when  alone  with  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Lincoln  said, 
•Thomas,  we  have  lived  together  a 
long  time  and  you  have  never 
yet  told  me  whom  you  like  best, 
your  first  wife  or  me.'  Thomas 
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replied.  'O,  now  Sarah,  that  re-  i 
minds  me  of  old  John  Hardin 
down  in  Kentucky  who  had  a  fine 
pair  of  horses,  and  a  neighbor 
coming  in  one  day  and  looking 
at  them  said.  'John,  which  horse 
do  you  like  best?'  John  said,  'I 
can't  tell,  one  of  them  kicks  and 
the  other  bites  and  I  don't  know 
which  is  wust.' 

"It  is  plain  to  see  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  got  his  talent  for 
wit  and  apt  illustrations." 

(Copyright.  1943.  The  Boston  Globe  and 
Chicago  Times,  Inc.) 
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A  LOG  MEETING  HOUSE  AND  A  DEERSKIN  RECORD  BOOK 


Although  the  Christmas  spirit  is  fundamentally  re- 
ligious, the  social  and  economic  emphasis  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  steal  much  of  the  human  interest  approach  to  this 
festive  season.  The  sounding  of  a  religious  note  in  this 
issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  should  appeal  to  the  reader  at  Yule 
time.  Notwithstanding  the  aspersions  cast  on  the  parents 
of  Lincoln  and  the  attempt  to  remove  the  growing  boy 
from  any  worthy  environment,  the  fact  still  stands,  thor- 
oughly documented,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  the  for- 
mative years  of  his  life  under  the  influence  of  pious  and 
active  members  of  the  church.  His  father  and  his  own 
mother,  his  stepmother  and  his  sister,  were  all  closely 
associated  with  the  organized  religious  bodies  in  the  com- 
munity where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  growing  to  man- 
hood. 

The  recent  acquisition  in  southern  Indiana  of  an  old 
log  meeting  house,  and  a  church  record  book  bound  in 
deerskin,  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  incentive  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  primitive  religious  surroundings  which  con- 
tributed to  the  forming  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  character. 

By  legislative  enactment  the  Old  Goshen  Church  sit- 
uated in  Harrison  County,  Indiana,  twelve  miles  south  of 
Corydon,  the  Indiana  state  capitol,  has  just  become  one 
of  the  state's  memorials.  The  act  of  setting  it  aside  pro- 
vides for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  building  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Conservation  Commission. 

While  this  church  is  not  directly  associated  with  the 
Lincolns,  it  is  a  typical  pioneer  church  of  the  Lincoln  pe- 
riod, and  it  closely  resembles  the  church  in  which  the  Lin- 
colns worshiped.  Moses  and  Squire  Boone,  who  were  re- 
lated to  the  Lincolns  through  marriages,  between  the 
Boones  and  Lincolns  in  Pennsylvania,  deeded  the  two  and 
one-half  acres  of  land  on  which  the  church  building  stands, 
and  also  the  graveyard,  to  the  trustees  of  the  church.  This 
church  was  also  in  the  same  county  where  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's brother,  Josiah,  lived.  He  was  likely  an  occasional 
attendant  at  the  church. 

The  church  in  the  wildwood  that  Abraham  Lincoln  re- 
membered, and,  which  he  attended  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  for  a  decade,  was  known  as  "The  Little 
Pigeon  Church,"  located  in  Spencer  County,  Indiana.  It 
was  here  that  the  pioneers  sang  their  Christmas  carols 
and  it  is  also  in  the  graveyard  of  this  church  that  Abra- 
ham's sister  lies  buried,  and  not  far  away  in  an  earlier 
community  cemetery  lies  the  body  of  his  mother. 

A  record  book  of  this  old  Pigeon  Church,  carrying  on 
the  roll  the  names  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  Sarah  Bush  Lin- 
coln and  Sarah  Lincoln  Grigsby,  has  recently  changed 
hands  and  now  passes  from  the  trustees  of  the  church  to 
Hilbert  Bennett,  a  member  of  the  Spencer  County  Histori- 
cal Society.  This  change  of  possession  should  assure  the 
permanent  preservation  of  the  old  book,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  record  book  relating  to  the  In- 
diana history  of  the  Lincoln  family. 

The  doctrines  of  what  was  called  the  Hard-Shell  Baptist 
Church  were  clearly  set  forth  in  the  front  of  the  record 
book,  and  they  must  have  been  very  familiar  to  Lincoln 
and  definitely  influenced  his  religious  thoughts,  some 
positively  and  others  negatively. 

Possibly  the  church  ordinance  that  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression on  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  primitive  service  of 
foot  washing.  An  order  on  the  record  book  for  May  8 
1819,  states: 

"The  church  agrees  to  designate  or  set  apart 
one  of  their  communion  seasons  to  be  administered  in  the 
evening  after  which  they  proceed  to  washing  of  feet."  This 
comment  comes  from  one  who  observed  the  practice  of 


this  primative  ordinance.  "It  is  a  beautiful  service — the 
brethren  together  washing  one  anothers  feet,  and  the 
sisters  to  themselves  likewise  engaged.  Those  who  are  able 
to  speak  from  experience  testify  to  the  spiritual  helpful- 
ness." Is  it  not  likely  that  this  humblest  of  all  ordinances 
observed  by  the  church  may  have  left  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  plastic  mind  of  a  boy  who  became  one  of  the  hum- 
blest men  who  ever  lived  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  important  source  book  in 
attempting  to  account  for  some  of  the  early  contributions 
to  Lincoln's  religious  and  moral  precepts,  than  the  old 
record  book  bound  in  deer  hide,  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
the  religious  body  are  clearly  set  forth.  However,  a  book 
of  more  mercenary  value,  connected  with  the  old  church, 
may  some  day  come  to  light. 

A  little  known  Lincoln  story  appeared  in  a  letter  printed 
in  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  for  January  22,  1909,  con- 
tributed by  Caleb  A.  Obenshain,  pastor  of  the  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  at  Dewey,  Oklahoma.  This  is  Rev.  Oben- 
shain's  story: 

"I  have  knowledge  of  an  incident  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  print.  In  the  year  1866,  while  a  teacher  in  Rock- 
port  Academy,  in  the  southern  part  of  Indiana,  I  was 
invited  by  the  Methodist  presiding  elder,  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Stallard,  of  the  Rockport  district,  Indiana  Conference,  to 
attend  and  assist  him  in  conducting  a  quarterly  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Gentryville,  Indiana.  The  meeting  was  near 
where  Mr.  Lincoln's  mother  lies  buried.  We  visited  the 
grave  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  mother  and  were  taken  to  the 
cabin  where  the  Lincoln  family  had  lived.  We  then  vis- 
ited an  old  log  church  standing  probably  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distance  from  either  the  cabin  or  the  grave,  an  old 
log  Baptist  church,  not  then  in  use,  but  where  my  guide 
told  me  the  Lincoln  family  had  formerly  worshiped. 

"While  in  the  old  church  I  climbed  up  into  the  loft  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  building  and  discovered  in  a 
crevice  between  two  of  the  upper  logs  an  old  faded  mem- 
orandum book  that  had  been  used  in  other  years.  Open- 
ing it  and  scanning  its  contents  I  found  this  entry,  where 
the  church  was  charged  'Dr.  To.  1  broom,  %  doz.  tallow 
candles,'  and  signed,  'Abe  Lincoln,  Sexton.'  To  me  it  was 
an  interesting  discovery,  but  I  did  not  then  realize  the 
value  of  that  little  entry  in  Lincoln's  own  handwriting,  as 
I  have  realized  it  since.  So  after  noting  it  carefully,  I 
placed  the  book,  yellow  with  age,  back  in  the  crevice  where 
I  had  found  it." 

More  important,  however,  than  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  spread  in  the  old  record  book,  or  the  messages  of 
the  ministers,  was  the  Christian  example  of  Lincoln's  own 
father.  Everyone  who  knew  him  has  spoken  kindly  of 
him  and  only  those  who  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
him  have  condemned  him.  He  served  in  many  capacities 
in  the  Pigeon  Creek  Church  as  the  records  reveal.  He  was 
appointed  a  trustee  of  the  church,  was  on  its  original  build- 
ing committee,  moderator  at  the  church  meetings,  selected 
to  interview  members  about  discipline,  etc.  There  is 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  old  record  book  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  he  was  an  earnest  and  faithful  member  of 
the  congregation  during  all  the  years  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  approaching  maturity. 

One  who  often  sat  at  the  table  in  the  Lincoln  cabin 
home  in  Indiana  has  testified  that  Thomas  Lincoln  habit- 
ually asked  grace  at  meal  time,  and  these  were  the  words 
he  always  used,  "Fit  and  prepare  us  for  life's  humblest 
service,  for  Christ's  sake,  Amen."  The  child  Lincoln  was 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  Bethlehem  story,  nor  deprived  of 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  accentuated  with  each  succeeding 
Christmas. 
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The  annual  approach  of  Lincoln's 
birthday  naturally  calls  attention  to 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  infant 
when  he  was  born.  No  greater  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  Lincoln  family 
than  the  "stagnant,  putrid  pool"  theory 
of  Abraham's  nativity  environment, 
propagated  by  William  Herndon  in  the 
preface  of  his  famous  biography  of  the 
Emancipator.  A  printed  statement 
made  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
formerly  a  professor  of  history  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  that  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  came  of  the  most  unprom- 
ising stock  on  the  continent,  the  'poor 
white  trash'  of  the  South,"  indicates 
how  generally  the  social  and  economic 
backgrounds  of  the  Lincolns  have  been 
misrepresented.  No  Lincoln  was  ever 
a  "Poor  White." 

Unless  one  is  acquainted  with  condi- 
tions existing  among  the  class  known 
as  "poor  white  trash,"  he  may  not  sur- 
mise just  how  low  this  class  of  "ne're 
do-wells"  rank  in  the  social  structure 
of  American  life.  Woodrow  Wilson,  as 
an  instructor  of  history,  must  have 
known  the  status  of  the  "poor  white," 
so  his  public  announcement  that  the 
Lincolns  were  associated  with  the 
group  would  carry  all  the  implications 
that  the  term  suggests. 

The  wide  circulation  of  the  story 
Among  the  Pines,  published  in  both 
magazine  and  book  form  in  1862,  has 
one  chapter  on  "Poor  Whites."  Inas- 
much as  the  author  developed  the  story 
from  his  own  personal  observations, 
after  visiting  among  this  class  of  peo- 
ple, he  speaks  with  some  authority  on 
the  subject.  It  is  also  known  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  read  the  book  and  con- 
ferred with  the  author  about  the  accur- 
acy of  many  of  the  episodes  mentioned 
in  the  text.  The  chapter  opens  with  the 
entrance  of  the  author  into  a  home  of 
the  "Poor  Whites"  which  cabin  he  de- 
scribes as  follows: 

"Entering  the  house,  we  saw,  by  the 
light  of  a  blazing  pile  of  pine-knots, 
which  roared  and  crackled  on  the 
hearth,  that  it  contained  only  a  single 
apartment.  In  front  of  the  fire-place, 
which  occupied  the  better  half  of  one 
side  of  this  room,  the  floor  was  of  the 
bare  earth,  littered  over  with  pine 
chips,  dead  cinders,  live  coals,  broken 
pots,  and  a  lazy  spaniel  dog.  Opposite 
to  this,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
were  two  low  beds,  which  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  'slept  in  forever,  and 
never  made  up.'  Against  the  wall,  be- 
tween the  beds  and  the  fire-place,  stood 
a  small  pine  table,  and  on  it  was  a  large 
wooden  bowl,  from  whose  mouth  pro- 
truded the  handles  of  several  unwashed 
pewter  spoons.  On  the  right  of  the  fire 
was  a  razeed  rocking-chair,  evidently 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  mistress 
of  the  mansion,  and  three  blocks  of 
log,  sawn  off  smoothly,  and  made  to 
serve  for  seats.    Over  against  these 


POOR  WHITE  TRASH 

towered  a  high-backed  settle  .... 

"The  house  was  built  of  unhewn 
logs,  separated  by  wide  interstices, 
through  which  the  cold  air  came,  in 
decidedly  fresh  if  not  health-giving 
currents,  while  a  large  rent  in  the  roof, 
that  let  in  the  rain,  gave  the  inmates 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  indulging 
in  a  shower-bath,  of  which  they  seemed 
greatly  in  need.  The  chimney,  which 
had  intruded  a  couple  of  feet  into  the 
room,  as  if  to  keep  out  of  the  cold,  and 
threatened  momentarily  to  tumble 
down,  was  of  sticks,  built  up  in  clay, 
while  the  windows  were  of  thick,  un- 
planed  boards.  ...  I  had  seen  negro 
cabins,  but  these  people  were  whites, 
and  these  whites  were  South  Carolin- 
ians." 

The  author  of  the  book  carried  on 
the  following  conversation  with  the 
woman  of  the  cabin  about  the  newly 
inaugurated  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  dialogue  between  the  author 
and  the  woman  starts  with  the  woman 
saying: 

"  'What  d'ye  'lect  that  darky,  Lm- 
kum,  President  for?' 

"  'I  didn't  elect  him.  I  voted  for  Doug- 
las. But  Lincoln  is  not  a  darky.' 

"  'He's  a  mullater,  then;  I've  heern 
he  war,'  she  replied. 

"  'No,  he's  not  a  mulatto;  he's  a  rail- 
splitter.' 

"  'Rail-splitter  ?  Then  he's  a  nigger, 
shore.' 

'"No,  madam;  white  men  at  the 
North  split  rails.' " 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  con- 
versation that  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
President  read  in  one  book,  at  least, 
that  there  were  those  who  held  that  he 
was  of  negro  descent,  but  even  then  he 
was  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  poor 
whites  as  we  shall  learn  from  a  subse- 
quent dialogue. 

The  author  and  his  negro  driver, 
Scip,  due  to  a  severe  rain  storm,  found 
it  necessary  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
one-room  cabin,  although  the  sleeping 
accommodations  were  limited.  The 
author  inquired  of  his  "poor  white" 
hostess: 

"  'Where  do  you  mean  we  shall 
sleep  ?' 

"  'Ye  can  take  that  ar  bed,'  pointing 
to  the  one  nearest  the  wall,  'the  darky 
can  sleep  har';  motioning  to  the  settle 
on  which  she  was  seated. 

"  'But  where  will  you  and  your 
daughters  sleep?  I  don't  wish  to  turn 
you  out  of  your  beds.' 

"  'Oh!  don't  ye  keer  for  us;  we  kin 
all  bunk  together;  dun  it  afore.  Like  to 
turn  in  now?' 

"  'Yes,  thank  you,  I  would'!  and  with- 
out more  ceremony  I  adjourned  to  the 
further  part  of  the  room,  and  com- 
menced disrobing.  Doffing  my  boots, 
waistcoat,  and  cravat,  and  placing  my 
watch  and  purse  under  the  pillow,  I 
gave  a  moment's  thought  to  what  a 


certain  not  very  old  lady,  whom  I  had 
left  at  home,  might  say  when  she  heard 
of  my  lodging  with  a  grass-widow  and 
three  young  girls,  and  sprang  into  bed. 
There  I  removed  my  unmention- 
ables, which  were  still  too  damp  to 
sleep  in,  and  in  about  two  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds  sunk  into  oblivion. 

"A  few  streaks  of  grayish  light  were 
beginning  to  creep  through  the  crev- 
ices in  the  logs,  when  a  movement  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  awakened  me,  and 
glancing  downward  I  beheld  the  young- 
est girl  emerging  from  under  the 
clothes  at  my  feet.  She  had  slept  there, 
'cross-wise,'  all  night.  A  stir  in  the  ad- 
joining bed  soon  warned  me  that  the 
other  feminines  were  preparing  to  fol- 
low her  example;  so,  turning  my  face 
to  the  wall,  I  feigned  to  be  sleeping. 
Their  toilet  was  soon  made,  when  they 
quietly  left  Scip  and  myself  in  posses- 
sion of  the  premises." 

The  author's  driver  on  this  trip  was 
a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Scip, 
already  mentioned.  The  conversation 
between  Scip  and  the  author,  relative 
to  the  poor  white  trash  with  whom 
they  had  spent  the  night,  is  here  repro- 
duced : 

"  'Scip,  what  did  you  think  of  our 
lodgings?' 

"  'Mighty  pore,  massa.  Niggas  lib 
better'n  dat.' 

"'Yes,'  I  replied,  'but  these  folks 
despise  you  blacks;  they  seem  to  be 
both  poor  and  proud.' 

"  'Yas,  massa,  dey'm  pore  'cause  dey 
wont  work,  and  dey'm  proud  'cause 
dey'r  white.  Dey  wont  work  'cause  dey 
see  de  darky  slaves  doin'  it,  and  tink  it 
am  beneaf  white  folks  to  do  as  de 
darkies  do.  Dis  habin'  slaves  keeps  dis 
hull  country  pore.' 

'"Who  told  you  that?'  I  asked, 
astonished  at  hearing  a  remark  show- 
ing so  much  reflection  from  a  negro. 

"  'Nobody,  massa;  I  see  it  myseff.' 

'"Are  there  many  of  these  poor 
white  around  Georgetown?' 

"  'Not  many  'round  Georgetown,  sar, 
but  great  many  in  de  up-country  har, 
and  dey'm  all  like — poor  and  no  ac- 
count; none  ob  'em  kin  read,  and  dey 
all  eat  clay.' 

'"Eat  clay!'  I  said;  'What  do  you 
mean  by  that?' 

"  'Didn't  you  see,  massa,  how  yaller 
all  dem  wimmin  war  ?  Dat's  'cause  dey 
eat  clay.  De  little  children  begin  'fore 
dey  kin  walk,  and  dey  eat  it  till  dey  die; 
dey  chaw  it  like  'backer.  It  makes  all 
dar  stumacs  big,  like  as  you  seed  'em, 
and  spiles  dar  'gestion.  It'm  mighty  on- 
healfy.' 

"  'Can  it  be  possible  that  human  be- 
ings do  such  things!  The  brutes 
wouldn't  do  that.' 

"  'No,  massa,  but  dey  do  it;  dey'm 
oore  trash.  Dat's  what  de  big  folks  call 
'em,  and  it  am  true;  dey'm  long  way 
lower  down  dan  de  darkies.' " 


The  rather  01  Abraham  Lincoln 


The  Mtrror 
ci  Opinion 


Some  biographies  try  to  glorify  son  by  condemning  father,  but  story 
of  Thomas  Lincoln's  improvidence  is  not  true,  writer  says;  traces 
his  life  in  Illinois;  President's  father  worked  hard  and  paid  his 
debts;  not  a  good  manager  of  property,  he  was  a  good  neighbor. 


From  ft  Zeta  Psi  Address  at  the  University  of  Illinois  by  Charles  H.  Coleman, 
Professor  of  Social  Science,  Eastern  Illinois  State  College 


Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  the  President, 
has  been  the  victim  of  those  biographers 
of  his  son  who  have  sought  to  emphasize 
the  contrast  between  the  humble  cabin 
near  Hodgenville  and  the  White  House. 
Many  have  sought  to  glorify  the  son  by 
condemning  the  father.  He  has  been  de- 
picted as  lazy,  improvident,  dull  and 
poverty-stricken. 

While  Thomas  Lincoln  was  poor,  he  was 
not  poverty-stricken.  In  his  moves  to  In- 
diana and  Illinois  he  left  no  unpaid  debts 
behind.   He  was  no 
landless  vagrant. 
From  his  marriage  in 
1806  to  his  death  in 
1851,    Thomas  Lin- 
coln occupied  eleven  #"JL 
homes.  He  owned,  or 
at  least  he  paid  for, 
all  but  two  of  them. 

Thomas  Lincoln 
left  Indiana  for  Illi- 
nois in  March  1830. 
After  one  year  in 
Macon  county  he 
moved  to  Coles  coun- 
ty, where  relatives 
of  his  wife  lived.  He 
settled  on  a  40-acre 

tract  of  public  land  in  the  Buck  Grove 
neighborhood.  With  neighborhood  assist- 
ance he  erected  a  cabin,  probably  late  in 
May  1831.  This  was  Thomas  Lincoln's 
only  experience  as  a  squatter.  It  was  a 
common  practice.  Some  of  his  neighbors 
also  were  living  on  unentered  public  lands. 

80  Acres  and  Independence 

That  summer  Abraham  visited  his  father 
and  stepmother  for  a  few  weeks  before 
going  on  to  New  Salem.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  he  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  Buck 
Grove  cabin,  which  probably  had  been 
completed  some  weeks  before  his  arrival. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  Abraham  had  any  part 
in  the  erection  of  any  of  Thomas  Lincoln's 
other  Coles  county  cabins. 

The  Buck  Grove  home  was  the  first  of 
five  in  Coles  county  for  Thomas  Lincoln. 
His  last  move  was  in  1840,  when  he  ac- 
quired by  exchange  with  Reuben  Moore, 
a  neighbor,  the  80-acre  "Goosenest  Prairie" 
farm  where  he  died  in  1851. 

These  moves  involved  a  series  of  land 
transactions  amounting  altogether  to  240 
acres,  for  which  Thomas  paid  $327.  He  sold 
120  acres  for  $362.50.  This  does  not  -2%. 
elude  40  acres  he  sold  to  his  son  Abaharn 
in  1841  for  $200,  which  was  virtuJiy  a 
gift,  as  Thomas  retained  the  use  of  iutitil 
his  death.  When  he  died  Thomas  LcoJn 
owned  the  80-acre  farm  on  which  hflVed. 

Why  did  Thomas  exchange  80  acrtvit/j 
Reuben  Moore  in  1840?    The  aching 
land  he  gave  up  is  for  the  most  paevei 
prairie,  much  more  valuable  todthan 
the  rolling  farm  he  acquired.  Did  mas 
get  the  worst  pf  the  deal?   In  t';ore 
than  a  century  since  the  exchu  the 
level  prairie  has  been  improved  Mng> 
while  erosion  has  injured  the  rolifid. 

Good  Bargain  for  1840 

Since  present-day  land  value  ho 
fair  picture  of  1840,  the  writer  (the 
aid  of  his  colleague,  Dr.  Byron-on 
of  the  geography  department  o/. 


lege,  wnq  surveyed  tne  son  on  both  plots. 
He  concluded  that  Thomas  Lincoln  showed 
good  judgment.  Dr.  Barton  reported: 

"The  80  acres  which  Thomas  Lincoln  had 
obtained  by  public  land  entry  was  largely 
upland  prairie  land.  Numerous  swales  are 
found  which  even  with  modern  methods  of 
land  drainage  are  difficult  to  farm  in  rainy 
years.  He  undoubtedly  found  farming  this 
wet  prairie  land  a  very  trying  task." 

The  land  Thomas  Lincoln  received  in 
exchange  "was  a  well-drained  forest  soil 
and  contained  only  three  small  areas  of 
wet  prairie."  Thomas  probably  had  viewed 
this  well-drained  and  more  easily  worked 
land  with  envious  eyes,  and  was  happy  to 
give  Moore  his  adjoining  80  acres  in  ex- 
change for  it.  He  "could  not  see  that  agri- 
culture techniques  would  some  day  make 
his  decision  appear  erroneous."  Thomas 
Lincoln  did  not  make  a  poor  bargain. 

Tnomas  was  not  a  good  financial  man- 
ager. His  fondness  for  his  stepson  John  D. 
Johnston  led  him  into  repeated  difficulties. 
Thomas  was  a  defendant  in  five  law  suits 
in  Coles  county,  and  lost  four.  In  four  of 
the  five,  Johnston  was  involved  in  the 
original  obligation. 

The  first  of  these  cases  began  in  March 
1835,  when  Lincoln,  Johnston.  Dennis  F. 
Hanks,  Squire  Hall  and  one  William  Mof- 
fett  signed  a  one  year  lease  on  a  saw  and 
grist  mill.  They  were  to  pay  $220.12V2, 
not  more  than  $50  of  which  might  be  paid 
by  repair  to  the  mill.  Payments  totaling 
$85.25  were  made,  of  which  $50  was  repair 
work.  Suit  for  the  unpaid  balance  was 
brought  in  June  1836.  In  October,  Lincoln, 
Johnston,  Hanks  and  Hall  confessed  a 
judgment  against  them  of  $138.67.  Mof- 
fett,  the  fifth  partner,  had  disappeared. 

Problem  of  Four  Partners 

Since  Thomas  was  a  carpenter,  and  had 
worked  on  a  mill  in  Kentucky,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  he  contributed  the 
$50  worth  of  repair  work.  If  the  other 
four  partners  had  done  as  much  work, 
the  mill  would  have  been  a  success,  and 
the  $220  due  could  have  been  paid.  The 
failure  of  Thomas'  milling  venture  prob- 
ably was  due  to  lazy  partners. 

In  May  1849,  Thomas  became  ill.  In 
response  to  an  urgent  summons  from 
Johnston,  Abraham  came  from  Springfield 
at  a  very  inconvenient  time.  He  was  seek- 
ing appointment  as  General  Land  Office 
Commissioner,  and  his  presence  was 
needed  in  Washington.  He  delayed  his 
trip  east  until  June  10.  The  appointment 
went  to  another. 

It  may  have  been  that  Lincoln's  concern 
about  his  father  cost  him  the  appoint- 
ment. What  effect  would  four  years  in 
Washington  as  an  officeholder  have  had 
on  Abraham  Lincoln's  subsequent  career? 

Thomas  Lincoln  recovered  in  1849,  but 
died  on  Jan.  17,  1851.  Abraham,  notified 
of  his  father's  later  illness,  was  unable  to 
come  because  of  the  recent  birth,  on  Dec. 
21,  1850,  of  William  Wallace  Lincoln.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  still  confined  to  her  bed. 

A  Message  From  Abraham 

But  Abraham  sent  a  message  to  his 
father,  in  which  he  told  him  "to  call  upon 
and  confide  in  our  great  and  good  and 
merciful  Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away 


from  him  in  any  extremity.,  He  notes  the 
fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers  the  hairs 
of  our  heads,  and  he  will  not  forget ^the 
dying  man  who  puts  his  trust  in  him." 

Abraham  reminded  his  father  that  if  it 
was  his  lot  to  go  now,  that  he  would  "soon 
have  a  joyous  meeting  with  many  loved 
ones  gone  before,  where  the  rest  of  us, 
through  the  help  of  God,  hope  ere  long 
to  join  them." 

Poor  management  and  generosity,  rather 
than  laziness,  explain  why  Thomas  Lincoln 
lived  and  died  a  poor  man.  A  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Allison,  who  lived  in  Coles 
county  from  1834  until  her  death  in  1923 
at  the  age  of  101,  said  of  Thomas  Lincoln: 
"A  harder  working  man  than  Tom  Lincoln 
never  lived,  but  he  was  a  poor  manager." 

He  Was  a  good  neighbor.  His  melon 
patch  was  never  closed  to  the  children  of 
the  neighborhood.  He  was  not  a  loafer. 
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VITAL   STATISTICS    OF   THE  LINCOLNS 


Many  of  the  queries  which  come  to  the  Foundation 
through  the  mail  relate  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
Lincoln  family.  It  has  seemed  timely  to  gather  a  few 
biographical  facts  about  those  closely  connected  with 
the  President,  placing  the  emphasis  on  the  family  rela- 
tionship. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— THE  PRESIDENT 

Second  child  and  first  son  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln.  „ 

Bom— Feb.  12,  1809  Rock  Spring  then  Hardin  County, 
Ky.,  three  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of  Hodgen- 
ville,  Larue  County.  ...  ,„ 

Married  Nov.  4,  1842  Mary  Todd,  home  of  sister  Mrs. 
Ninian  Edwards,  Springfield,  111. 

Died— April  15,  1865,  7:22  A.  M.  in  house  belonging 
to  W.  Petersen  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Age  56.  Death  due 
to  bullet  fired  by  John  Wilkes  Booth.  Buried  in  Lincoln 
Tomb  at  Springfield,  111. 

THOMAS  LINCOLN— FATHER 

Third  son  of  Abraham  and  (Bathsheba  Herring)  Lin- 

C°Born— Jan.  6  (1776  or  1778)  Linville  Creek,  Rocking- 
ham County,  Va.  (Tombstone  gives  date  Jan.  6,  1778.) 

Married  (1st)  June  12,  1806  Nancy  Hanks,  Beech 
Fork,  Washington  County,  Ky. 

Married  (2nd)  Dec.  2,  1819  Sarah  Bush  Johnston, 
widow,  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Died— Jan.  17,  1851  (Tombstone  gives  date  Jan.  15) 
near  Farmington,  Coles  County,  111.  Age  75  or  73.  Buried 
in  Shilo  Cemetery  near  Janesville,  111. 

NANCY  HANKS— MOTHER 

Only  daughter  of  (James)  and  Lucy  Shipley  Hanks. 

Born— Feb.  5,  1784  Hatt  Creek  near  Brookneal,  Camp- 
bell County,  Va.  ,     ,  .  , 

Married  June  12,  1806  Thomas  Lincoln,  home  of  her 
guardian  Richard  Berry,  Beech  Fork,  Washington 
County,  Ky.  .  ^ 

Died— Oct.  5,  1818  at  Little  Pigeon  Creek,  Spencer 
County,  Ind.  Age  (35)  years.  Died  of  milk-sickness. 
Buried  in  private  cemetery  close  by  home,  now  included 
in  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  State  Park. 
SARAH  BUSH  JOHNSTON  LINCOLN— STEPMOTHER 

One  of  nine  children  of  Christopher  and  Hannah  Bush. 

Born— Dec.  12,  1788  at  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Married  (1st)  March  11,  1806  Daniel  Johnston,  Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky.  - ,    _,.  , 

Married  (2nd)  Oct.  2,  1819  Thomas  Lincoln,  Elizabeth- 
town,  Ky. 

Died — Dec.  10,  1869  near  Farmington,  Coles  County, 
111  Age  81.  Buried  in  Shilo  Cemetery  near  Janesville,  111. 
SARAH  LINCOLN  GRIGSBY— SISTER 
First  child  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 
Born— Feb.  10,  1807  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 
Married  Aug.  2,  1826  Aaron  Grigsby,  Spencer  County, 

InDied— Jan.  20,  1828  near  Gentry  Store,  Spencer  County, 
Ind.  Age  21.  Death  due  to  childbirth,  infant  buried  in 
same  grave  with  her  at  Pigeon  Church  Cemetery,  Ind. 
THOMAS  LINCOLN— BROTHER 

Third  child  and  second  son  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln. 

Born — (1811)  Knob  Creek,  Hardin  County  now  Larue, 
two  miles  south  of  present  town  of  Athertonville. 

Died— (1813)  Knob  Creek.  Age  (2)  yrs.  Buried  m 
Redmond  cemetery  near  home.  Grave  with  headstone 
marked  "T.  L."  discovered  several  years  ago. 

MARY  TODD  LINCOLN— WIFE 

Third  child  of  Robert  Smith  and  Ann-Eliza  Parker 
Todd. 

Born— Dec.  13,  1818  at  Lexington,  Ky. 
Married  Nov.  4,  1842  Abraham  Lincoln,  Springfield,  111. 
Died— July  16,  1882  Springfield,  111.,  of  apoplexy.  Age 
64.  Buried  in  Lincoln  Tomb. 


ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN— SON 

First  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 

Born— Aug.  1,  1843  Globe  Tavern,  Springfield,  111. 

Married  Sept.  24,  1868  Mary  Harlan,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Child  of  Senator  James  and  Ann  Eliza  Harlan. 

Died— July  26,  1926  Manchester,  Vt.  Age  83.  Death 
due  to  cerebral  hemorrhage  induced  by  arteriosclerosis. 
Buried  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C. 
EDWARD  BAKER  LINCOLN— SON 

Second  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 

Born— March  10,  1846  Eighth  Street  Home,  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Died — Feb.  1,  1850  Eighth  Street  Home.  Death  caused 
by  diphtheria.  Age  4.  Buried  in  Hutchenson's  Cemetery, 
Springfield,  111.  Remains  later  moved  to  Lincoln  Tomb. 
WILLIAM  WALLACE  LINCOLN— SON 

Third  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 

Born— Dec.  21,  1850  Eighth  Street  Home,  Springfield, 
111. 

Died — Feb.  20,  1862  at  Executive  Mansion,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Age  11.  Death  caused  by  acute  malarial  in- 
fection. Buried  in  Lincoln  Tomb  at  Springfield,  111. 
THOMAS  (TAD)  LINCOLN— SON 

Fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln.  . 

Born— April  4,  1853  Eighth  Street  Home,  Springfield, 

Hi- 
Died— July  15,  1871  Clifton  House,  Chicago.  Age  18. 

Death  caused  by  pleurisy  of  a  tubercular  type.  Buried  in 

Lincoln  Tomb  at  Springfield,  111. 

MARY  LINCOLN  ISHAM— GRANDDAUGHTER 
First  child  of  Robert  and  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln. 
Born— Oct.  15,  1869  Chicago,  111. 

Married  Sept.  2,  1891  Charles  Isham,  London,  England. 

Died— Nov.  21,  1938,  19  East  Seventh-Second  St.,  New 
York  City.  Age  69. 

ABRAHAM  (JACK)  LINCOLN— GRANDSON 

Second  child  and  only  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  Harlan 
Lincoln. 

Born— Aug.  14,  1873. 

Died— March  5,  1890  at  No.  2  Cromwell  House,  Ken- 
sington, England.  Age  17.  Death  caused  by  an  infected 
abscess  under  one  of  his  arms  requiring  delicate  surgical 
operation.  Body  first  deposited  at  Lincoln  Tomb,  Spring- 
field, 111.,  but  later  interred  beside  his  father  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

JESSIE  LINCOLN  RANDOLPH— GRANDDAUGHTER 

Youngest  daughter  and  third  child  of  Robert  and 
Mary  Harlan  Lincoln. 

Born— Nov.  6,  1875.  ,  . 

Married  (1st)  Nov.  10,  1897  Warren  Beckwith,  Mil- 

Married  (2nd)  June  22,  1915  Frank  Johnson,  Man- 

Married  (3rd)  Dec.  30,  1926  Robert  J.  Randolph, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Died— Jan.  6,  1948  Rutland  Vt.  City  Hospital.  Age  72. 
MARY  LINCOLN  BECKWITH— 
GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER 
First  child  and  only  daughter  of  Warren  and  Jessie 
Lincoln  Beckwith. 

Born— Aug.  22,  1898  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  Living,  but 
not  married. 

ROBERT  LINCOLN  BECKWITH— GREAT-GRANDSON 

Second  child  and  only  son  of  Warren  and  Jessie  Lin- 
coln Beckwith. 

Born — July  19,  1904  Riverside,  111. 
Married  Mrs.  Hazel  Holland  Wilson. 
Living,  but  no  offspring. 

LINCOLN  ISHAM— GREAT-GRANDSON 
Only  child  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lincoln  Isham. 
Born— June  8,  1892  New  York. 
Married  Telhoma  Correa. 
Living  but  no  offspring. 
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Monuments  to  Lincoln's  Parents 


New  (left)  and  old  monuments  that  stand  as  a  memorial  to  the  father  and  stepmother  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  Shiloh  Presbyterian  cemetery,  near  Charleston,  III.  New  stone  was  erected  by 
the  Lions  clubs  of  Illinois.  Kiwanis  clubs  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  laid  smaller  stones  around  the 
monument  and  built  the  ornamental  fence  around  the  graves.  The  old  monument,  badly  chipped 
by  tourists,  was  put  up  in  1880  by  Thomas  Donnell.  a  Mattoon  marble  dealer,  at  a  cost  of  $150. 
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42.000  Visited  Log  Catiiii  and 
Grounds  Near  Charleston, 
111.,  in  1952. 


By  ZELiVIA  LARGE  HOUSER 

CHARLESTON.  ILL.— The  Lin- 
coln Log  Cabin  State  Park,  nine 
miles  south  of  Charleston,  had 
about  42.001)  visitors  during  1952. 
according  to  the  Division  of  Parks 
and  Memorials  at  Springfield. 
There  il  is  most  appropriate  to 
pay  homage  to  the  lather  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  to  honor 
the  wise  and  kindly  step-mother, 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln.  The  recon- 
structed log  cabin,  the  last  home 
of  the  couple,  stands  among  the 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  8G-acre 
park  with  a  pole  barn  nearby,  an 
ashhopper.  a  grindstone,  and 
other  articles  u  s  e  d  by  i  he 
pio  oeers. 

Two  fine  parking  loi>.  a  picnic 
area,  and  other  facilities  add  lo 
tin'  interest  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  enjoy  the  beau- 
tiful spol  each  year.  The  fur- 
nishings of  the  dwelling  arc  au- 
thentic, including  a  ladder  lead- 
ing to  the  attic,  a  fireplace  in 
each  of  the  two  rooms,  trundle 
beds,  candle  molds,  an  enormous 
white  hat  such  as  were  worn  by 
the  men  of  the  1830s  and  1840s, 
and  beds  and  other  furniture. 


f  amily  From  Virginia. 

The  father  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
brought  his  family  from  Rocking- 
ham county,  Virginia,  to  Ken- 
tucky about  1782,  settling  east 
of  Louisville.  After  the  father 
was  killed  by  an  Indian,  the  fam- 
ily of  three  boys  and  two  girls 
had  a  hard  struggle,  and  young 
Thomas  had,  when  he  was  about 
grown,  traveled  around  a  good 
deal,  as  he  did  in  later  life.  He 
learned  to  be  a  carpenter  and 
cabinet  maker  and  in  1806,  he 
was  the  owner  of  238  acres  on 
Mill  Creek,  eight  miles  north  of 
Eliza bethtown,  Kv.  He  had  paid 
cash  for  it,  too.  The  couple  lived 
for  a  while  in  a  crude  cabin 
which  Thomas  built  in  town  on 
two  lots  which  he  had  purchased. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life,  Thomas 
Lincoln  roved  from  one  place  to 
another,  always  hoping  for  good 
luck  and  enduring  one  misfortune 
after  another.  The  Sinking  Spring 
Farm,  where  his  illustrious  son 
was  born,  the  little  home  on  Knob 
Creek,  the  14  years  in  Indiana 
where  the  frail  Nancy  Hanks  died 
and  where  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln 
came  to  mother  the  family,  and 
the  hopeful  trek  to  Illinois  where 
things  would  surely  be  better,  are 
familiar  to  all  students  of  Ameri- 
can history.  The  last  move  was 
to  Goose  Nest  Prairie,  where  the 
caj>in  stands  in  Lincoln  Log  Cabin 
f  A  Park.  Hi?  son,  Abraham, 
X>£>ne  tO;$'v\Vs3>  M  to  meet 
'*  ^ffu,--*°     <^rt  on  a 


The  plans  were  not  carried  out, 
and  it  was  many  years  after  the 
gentle  Sarah  was  laid  beside  her 
husband  that  George  B.  Balch, 
according  to  an  old  newspaper  in 
Charleston,  wrote  a  poem  and 
read  it  to  an  audience  which  had 
gathered  to  stir  interest  in  a 
marker  for  Thomas  Lincoln*  It 
ended  with,  "The  grave  of  the 
father  of  Lincoln  the  Great,  Is 
known  by  a  hillock  and  boulder." 
Only  $34  was  raised.  Robert  Lin- 
coln offered  to  pay  the  remainder, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  in 
May  1880  It  was  10  feet  high,  of 
Italian  marble,  in  the  manner  of 
a  Greek  obelisk.  Later,  a  more 
substantial  but  not  a  pretentious 
stone  was  installed  a  few  yards 
away,  by  the  Lions  clubs  of  Illi- 
nois. Although  the  church  and 
graveyard  are  not  owned  by  the 
state,  visitors  from  all  over  our 
nation  register  at  the  altar,  and 
walk  among  the  graves,  stopping 
reverently  to  stand  where  lfcvxj' 
.\v)dies   of  Thomas  LincoJ->  v*  <c 

<<4i  Bush  Lincoln.      ^  .«* 


President-Elect's  Visit. 

Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  after  her 
husband's  death  in  1851,  kept  the 
log  cabin  at  Goose  Nest  Prairie 
until  1865,  and  began  at  that 
time  to  live  part  of  the  time  in 
Charleston,  and  to  spend  some 
months  of  the  year  at  the  Moore 
home  in  the  village  of  Farming- 
ton,  now  known'  as  Campbell,  a 
few  miles  west  of  the  present 
park.  There  it  was,  as  we  all 
know,  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
starting  for  Washington  as  Presi- 
dent-elect, made  the  trip  on  a 
raw  February  day  to  talk  with  his 
beloved  step-mother  and  to  kiss 
her  good-by  for  the  last  lime. 
Many  of  the  neighbors  and  friends 
of  the  Lincolns  gathered  there 
on  that  day  to  say  "howdy"  to 
Abe,  as  they-  liked  to  call  him. 
The  records  tell  us  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  visited  the  grave  of  his 
father  on  that  day  and  arranged 
for  a  fitting  memorial  where  his 
body  had  been  laid,  three  miles 
northwest  of  the  cabin,  in  which 
the  Shiloh  Presbyterian  cemetery, 
once  called  the  Little  Garden 
Churchyard. 


The  Chicago  Tribune 
February  22,  1959 


LINCOLN  MISCONCEPTIONS 

Winnetka,  March  16  —  Your 
front  page  story  March  10 
t about  the  error  in  the  Toronto 
Star's  Lincoln  story  contains 
another  and  less  excusable  er- 
ror of  real  importance. 

Abraham's  father,  Tom  Lin- 
coln,  was  far  above  being  a 
dreamer,   and   never   a   vaga-  j 
bond.  He  was  a  hard  working 
and   dexterous   carpenter  and 
cabinet  maker,  who  thru  the 
faulty    land    system    of  Ken-j 
tucky  lost  three  farms  he  had  I 
paid  well  for.  He  owned  fine ! 
live  stock  and  stood  high  on  the 
tax  roils  of  his  county  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  a  church  trustee 
and  head  of  its  building  and  i 
remodeling  committee.  His  step-' 
daughter   said   his   only  fault 
was  his  great  "  Virginia  "  gen- 
erosity; he   loved  to  dispense 
hospitality  and  his  relatives  by 
marriage  took  him  for  all  they 
could. 

Another  statement  I'm  tired 
of  seeing  is  that  Lincoln  [Abra- 
ham] was  a  freak  or  genius 
who  talked  and  wrote  like  a 
master  but  had  no  education. 
He  was  self-educated,  but  bet- 
ter educated  than  most  of  to- 
day's youth. 

As  to  the  nightshirt  story, 
Lincoln  slept  lightly  in  those 
nights  when  thousands  of  his 
boys  and  the  South's,  whom 
he  also  loved,  w  ere  dying. 
Often  he  came  out  in  his  short  j 
red  flannel  nightshirt  to  hear 
the  dispatches  that  came  up  I 
from  the  nearby  war  office.  He 
said  once  that  he  would  gladly 
get  up  every  night  for  such 
news  as  had  come  that  night, 
from  a  victorious  Union  field. 

When  Herndon  first  saw  Lin- 
coln, he  and  300  pound  Judge 
David  Davis  were  pommeling 
each  other  in  a  nightshirt  pil- 
low fight.  Lincoln  paused  and 
without  false  modesty  or  apol- 
ogies said:  "I'm  Lincoln." 

C.  D.  Murphy 


The  Middlesboro  Daily  News 
July  2,  1959 


Thomas  Lincoln.  Abraham  s  u 
h'i    lived  at  Elizabethtown,  Ky., 

records  ehow  that  in  180  -Oo  he 
served  on  juries  there,  guaided 
orisoncrs  and  was  assessed  lot  a 
?  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hank, 
S  up  housekeeping,  there  soan 
after  their  marriage  in  1806.  SecK 

gSS  to  this  city  prom,Emg_ 


Evansville  Courier 
February  12,  I960 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

History  Slights  Lincoln's 
Forebears,  Reader  Says 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Courier: 

There  is  a  new  picture  in 
the  painting  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln his  background.  It 
seems  the  historians  have  al- 
ways told  the  story  of  from  log 
cabin  to  White  House  with  all 
the  pathos  possible  and  every- 
one has  agreed  that  only  in 
America  could  this  romantic* 
tiling  of  "from  rags  to  riches 
have  happened  They  have 
portrayed  his  family  as  il- 
literate, his  father  as  shifUess 
They  have  written  the  story 
of  his  life,  crediting  him  with 
the  "almost  impossible. 

At  the  Lincoln  Sesquicenten- 
Dlff  last  year  in  Washington 
County,  Kentucky,  around  the 
city  of  Princeton,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Lincolns,  Hanks 
Berrys,  and  others,  had  much 
information.  They  talked  free- 
ly and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that   while    Thomas  Lincoln 
underwent  many  hardships 
and  disappointments  after  his 
marriage    to   Nancy  Hanks 
they   were   married   in  tine 
snfe  June   12,   1806,   at  the 
home  of  Nancy's  first  cousin 
Francis  Berry,  at  whose  home 
she  was  living  at  mat  time. 
The  Berry  home  was  a  two- 
story  log  house,  with  glass  in 
the  windows.    It  is  reported 
they  owned  slaves. 

THEY  relate  how  Thomas 
Lincoln  rode  up  on  his  spirited 
horse  the  day  of  the  wedding 
He  was  dressed  in  the  finest 
known  clothing  in  "those 
parts"  at  that  time.  Eaily 
records  of  the  storekeeper 
there  show  that  he  paid  $8  75 
for  his  silk  beaver  hat,  $215 
for  his  suspenders,  and  about 
$56  for  the  "cassimere,  linen 
ibrown  Holland"  from  which 
his  wedding  suit  was  made. 

He  owned  a  good  farm  in 
Hardin  County,  which  he  had 
purchased  in  1803  for  100 
pounds.  He  had  learned  the 
trade  of  cabinet-making  arid 
was  considered  a  rather  well- 
to-do,  successful  young  man 
for  that  time.  He  had  held 
several  minor  political  ap- 
pointments and  in  the  spring 
before  his  marriage  had 
made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans 
with  merchandise  for  a  nrm 
of  Elizabethtown  storekeepers, 
which  netted  him  around  $150 
This  was  considered  quite  a 
handsome  sum. 


Everyone  quit  work  and  rec- 
ords reveal  that  the  sessions 
of  the  Washington  County  Cir- 
cuit Court  were  recessed  on 
account  of  the  Hanks-Lincoln 
wedding.  All  gathered  to  ad- 
mire Thomas*  finery.  A  most 
elaborate  feast  was  being  pie- 
pared  under  the  trees  in  the 
Berrys'  orchard,  such  as- 
Bear  meat  venison,  wild  tur- 
key and  ducks,  eggs,  maple 
sugar  swung  on  big  gourds, 
peach  and  wild  honey,  a  sheep 
tli at  the  two  families  barbe- 
cued whole  over  coals  of  wood 
burned  in  a  pit  and  covered 
with  green  boughs  to  keep  tha 
juices  in. 

THE  CEREMONY  took 
place  on  the  lawn  in  the  front 
of  the  Berry  home,  the  Rever- 
end Jesse  Head,  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  per- 
forming the  rites  before  a 
large  group  of  relatives  and 
friends.  Nancy,  as  both  tradi- 
tion and  early  records  indi- 
cate, was  gently  reared  by 
prominent  and  even  prosper- 
ous relatives  who  enrolled 
their  children  in  subscription 
schools  of  the  (Jay  and  bought 
books  for  their  use  at  a  time 
when  books  were  both  hard  to 
get  and  expensive.  Thomas' 
brothers  and  sisters  married 
Into  some  of  the  most  influen- 
tial families  of  Washington 
County.  Their  father,  Captain 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  respected 
pioneer,  had  lost  his  life  at  the 
hands  of  a  marauding  Indian. 
He  was,  in  truth,  an  unsung 
hero. 

Why  then  do  the  old  stones 
of  Lincoln's  illiteracy,  destitu- 
tion, and  dishonor  persist? 
Maybe  because  many  people 
love  a  success  story,  no  mat- 
ter how  untrue  or  how  many 
untruths   have  been  pressed 

Into  it  to  make  it  interesting 
—or  shall  we  say  dazzling? 
People  want  to  believe  that 
Lincoln  was  a  man  of  un- 
usually humble  and  degraded 
origin. 


It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
both  the  United  States  Park 
Service,  and  the  Kentucky  Di- 
vision of  Parks,  have  unwit- 
tingly helped  people  to  believe 
the  legend  of  the  lowly  Lin- 
colns. Near  Hodgensville,  the 
U.  S.  Park  Service  has  erected 
a  magnificent  pink  granite 
edifice  over  the  rebuit  log 
cabin  thought  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Of 
the  thousands  who  go  to  view 
the  tiny  cabin,  few  realize  that 
the  dwelling  as  preserved,  is 
67  square  feet  smaller  than  at 
the  time  of  Abraham's  birth. 

THE  RAVAGES  of  time  and 
mutilation  that  it  suffered 
when  the  log  structure  was  ex- 
hibited throughout  the  coun- 
try, between  1894  and  1906, 
resulted  as  a  13  by  17  foot 
cabin.  The  original  structure 
measured  16  by  18,  which  was 
the  standard  size  of  a  one- 
room  log  cabin  in  those  days. 
This  was  considered  neither 
poorer  nor  more  humble  than 
the  homes  of  thousands  of 
other  pioneer  children  who 
grew  up  along  the  frontier. 

After  Nancy's  death,  Thomas 
was  burdened  almost  to  des- 
peration. With  the  two  chil- 
dren to  rear  and  his  misfor- 
tune of  acquiring  faulty  land 
titles,  losing  one  farm  after 
another,  they  suffered  much 
and  Thomas  decided  to  try 
his  luck  in  Indiana.  It  might 
have  been  better  if  he  had 
stuck  with  his  trade  of  cabinet 
making;  but  then  it  seems  that 
Fate  led  him  to  Indiana  and 
then  Illinois  where  Abe  had 
an  opportunity  to  "get  a 
break"  and  study  law  in  his 
own  humble,  persevering  way. 

While  Nancy  was  known  as 
one  who  could  read  the  Bible 
'•better  than  anybody  else" 
and  could  spin  the  longest  and 
smoothest  thread,  she  is  bet- 
ter known— as  her  famous  son 
called  her  —  his  "angel" 
mother. 

I  hope  that  everyone  who 
reads  this  will  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  world  will 
believe  as  the  good  people  in 
Washington  County,  Ky.,  know, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  en- 
titled to  be  known  as  a  great 
man,  not  only  by  his  merits, 
but  because  of  his  unquestion- 
able and  glorious  heritage. 
MRS.  T.  T.  GABBERT, 
Evansville,  Ind. 


Valuable  Lesson 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Courier: 

What  would  Washington  and 
Lincoln  say  if  they  were  here 
today?  What  would  the  founder 
and  the  keeper  of  our  freedom 
say  to  America  in  the  month 
of  their  birth  in- 1960? 

Would  one  go  back  to  the 
lonely  thicket  at  Valley  Forge 
to  pray?  Would  the  other 
pray  in  the  Capitol  while  he 
longed  for  news  from  the  bat- 
tlefield? Would  Washington 
still  say,  "Let  us  raise  a 
standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair.  The 
outcome  is  in  the  hand  of 
God?"  Would  Lincoln  still  say, 
"Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth?" 

Would  they  join  in  an  ad- 
monition to  our  country  to  go 
forward  "with  firmness  for 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right?" 

What  would  Washington  and 
Lincoln  say  if  each  could 
speak  to  his  country  on  his 
birthday  in  1960? 

The  very  thought  of  it  is 
enough  to  give  us  faith,  hope, 
and  a  renewed  determination 
to  preserve  and  protect  our 
way  of  life  which  they  outlined 
for  us  so  long  ago. 

It  is  still  ours  to  value  and 
appreciate  our  freedom.  It  is 
still  ours  to  help,  in  a  troubled 
world,  to  create  and  to  guide  a 
new  birth  of  freedom. 

CARL  SHRODE 


The  Detroit  News 
February  12,  I960 


BIRTHDAY  BACKGROUND 


T 


Lincoln  in the  Land  Records 


By  KENNETH  C.  CROWDER 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
on  February  12,  1809,  the  son 
of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  in  a  log  cabin  located 
on  Sinking  Spring  Farm  on 
Nolin  Creek,  three  miles  south 
of  the  present  site  of  Hodgen- 
ville,  Ky.  His  father  had  pur- 
chased this  farm  only  two 
months  prior  to  Lincoln's 
birth. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  into 
the  title  to  this  property. 
Land  records  in  Kentucky,  re- 
lating to  the  Lincoln  birth- 
place property,  go  back  to 
1786.  In  that  year  a  deed  was 
issued  for  30,000  acres  of  land 
which  included  the  future  I 
birth  site.  . 

In    1802,    Richard   Mather  I 
bought  half  of  this  acreage 
and  in  the   same   year  he 
agreed  to  deed  350  acres  to 

David  Vance,  when  payment 
in  fu4l  had' been  made.  Vance 
then  transferred  the  property 
by  endorsing  the  warranty 
bond  to  Isaac  Bush. 

The  records  show  that  J 
Bush,  by  a  second  endorse-J 
ment  in  1808,  transferred  the 
farm  to  Thomas  Lincoln 
(Abraham,,  Lincoln's  father) 
for  $200.  There  was  a  fine 
spring  of  water  on  the  farm 
which  accounts  for  the  names 
given  it  at  various  times.  Be- 
sides the  name  of  Sinking 
Spring,  it  was  also  known- as  ' 

Cove  Spring  and  Rock  Spring 

farm. 
• 

Reading  further  into  the 
public  records,  it  appears  that 
Vance  never  paid  Mather  the 
full  purchase  price  so  Mather 
foreclosed  against  him  for  the 
$61.50  still  due.  By  this  time, 
Vance  had  moved  to  Missis- 
sippi, therefore  Thomas  Lin- 
coln had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  foreclosure. 

Although  Lincoln's  father 
admitted  he  knew  of  the  en- 
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-  curnbrace,  he  did  not  remove 
it.  In  due  course  the  farm 
was  sold  by  court  order  for 
$87.74,  which  sum  included 
the  $61.50  plus  interest  and 
court  costs.  He  thus  lost 
Sinking  Spring  farm  and  his 
original  investment  of  $200. 
It  has  been  suggested  by 
some  historians  and  other 
observers  that  the  loss  of  the 
birthplace  by  Lincoln's  father 
started  a  series  of  Lincoln 
family  migrations  that  event- 
ually was  climaxed  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  his  family 
moving  into  and  occupying 
the  White  House  mansion  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

These  family  moves  took 
Lincoln  from  Nolin  Creek  to 
Knob  Creek  in  Kentucky;  then 
across  the  Ohio  River  to  Little 
Pigeon  in  Indiana;  to  the 
banks  of  the  Embarrass  River 
in  Illinois;  then  to  the  Village 
of  New  Salem  on  the  Sanga- 
mon River;  to  Springfield, 
and  on  to  Washington,  D.C. 
on  the  Potomac  River. 

As  mentioned  above,  a 
series  of  moves  began  after 
losing  the  birthplace  farm. 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  fam- 

•  ily  consisting  of  himself,  two- 
year-old  Abe,  his  four-year- 
old  sister  Sarah  and  their 
mother  Nancy  Hanks  moved 
to  another  log  cabin  on  Knob 
Creek  about  10  miles  to  the 
northeast.  Historians  relate 
that  Abe  had  no  memory  of 
his  birthplace  (which  he 
never  visited)  but  he  did  have 
some  recollection  of  the  Knob 
Creek  place. 

The  Lincolns  lived  at  Knob 
Creek  for  five  years  and  then 
journeyed  north  across  the 
Ohio  River  on  a  raft,  and  on 
into  Indiana  about  16  miles. 


Here  the  family  made  a 
new  home  in  the  wilderness 
settlement  of  Little  Pigeon 
Creek.  In  this  area  of  south- 
ern Indiana,  Abe  Lincoln  went 
to  school  and  learned  to  "read 
and  write  and  cipher  to  the 
Rule-  of  Three."  His  sister, 
Sarah,  married  here  and  later 
died  in  childbirth.  Nancy 
Hanks  .  .  .  also  died  here  in 
the  southern  Indiana  wilder- 
ness. Lincoln  was  greatly  sad- 
dened by  these  two  deaths 
as  he  was  very  close  to  both 
his  mother  and  sister. 

Years  later  in  1844,  he  re- 
turned to  his  childhood  home 
for  a  short  visit  and  wrote 
this  poem: 

When  first  my  father  settled 
here 

Twas  then  the  frontier  line 
The  panther's  scream  filled 

night  with  fear 
And  bears  preyed  on  the 

swine 

Now  20  years  have  passed 
away 

Since  here  I  bade  Farewell 
To  woods  and  fields  and 

scenes  of  play 
And  schoolmates  loved  so 

well 

In  1818,  about  a  year  after 
Nancy  Lincoln  died,  Thomas 
Lincoln  remarried  (Sarah 
Bush  Johnston)  and  Abe  and 
the  newly  acquired  family  of 
Sarah  Johnston  moved  to  the 
Embarrass  River  in  Illinois. 
Soon  Abe  left  the  family  and 
journeyed  to  New  Salem,  a 
thriving  little  village  on  the 
Sangamon  River  about  20 
miles  north.  Here  he  suffered 
his  only  political  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  people.  He 
was  appointed  postmaster  of 
New  Salem  and  deputy  sur- 
veyor soon  thereafter  and  in 
1836  he  was  sworn  in  as  a 
lawyer  in  Springfield  to 
which  he  moved  a  year  latere 


Abraham  Lincoln  married 
Mary  Todd,  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  in  November,  1842. 
Their  first  child,  Robert,  was 
born  in  August,  1843.  Five 
months  later  Lincoln  bought 
the  only  home  he  ever  owned. 

He  paid  $1,500  for  a  plain 
frame  residence  a  few  blocks 
southeast  of  the  Springfield 
town  square.  This  house  still 
stands  and  is  visited  by  thou- 
sands annually.  In  this  house 
he  and  Mary  Todd  lived  and 
their  other  children  were 
born  here.  Lincoln  curried  his 
own  horse,  milked  his  cow, 
and  cut  and  carried  in  the 
firewood  at  this  home. 

It  was  fiv6  days  after  his 
marriage  to  Mary  Todd  that 
Lincoln  ended  a  letter  to  a 
Shawneetown  lawyer  in  these 
words,  "Nothing  new  here,  ex- ' 
cept  my  marrying,  which  to 
me,  is  a  matter  of  profound 
wonder." 

At  the  time  Lincoln  bought 
this  home  he  was  earning 
$1,200  to  $1,500  per  year.  This 
was  an  accomplishment  when 
one  considers  the  governor 
made  only  $1,200  and  circuit 
judges  $750.  Fees  for  his 
legal  services  were  small, 
ranging  from  $2.50  to  $50,  and 
averaging  about  $5  per  case. 
When  Lincoln  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1847,  history  re- 
cords that  he  leased  his 
Springfield  Home  for  $90  a 
year. 

Lincoln,  although  self- 


taught,  became  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  in  Illinois.  He 
had  this  to  say  about  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1850 

"Never  stir,  up,  litigatiqn.  A 
worse  man  can  sfcajxefy  be 
found'ftiaft  one  who  (fee's  this. 
Who  can  be  mo&.  tiearly  a 
fiend  than  he  who  habitually 
overhauls  the  register  of 
deeds  in  search  of  defects  in 
titles,  whereon  to  stir  up 
strife,  and  put  money  in  his 
pockets?  A  moral  tone  ought 
to  be  infused  into  the  profes- 
sion whjch  would  drive  such 
men  out  of  it."^. 

Then  at  ancWteV  time  he 
said:  "I  like  to  see  a  man  who 
is  proud  of  the  place  in  which 
he  lives  and  I  like  to  see  a 
man  live  so  that  his  place  will 
be  proud  of  him.'f. 

The  next  move  which,  came 
after  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  is 
well  known.  This  final  move, 
■  brought  him  and  his  family 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac.  The 
White  House;  was  his  last  res- 
idence, i 


February  10,'  1967 


Land  Title  Victim    cth.aV.^  M^^-s  - 


Historian  'Clears5  Abe's  Dad 


A  study  of  Kentucky  court 
records  suggest  that  Abraham 
Lincoln's  father,  Thomas,  was 
a  victim  of  faulty  land  titles 
and  not  the  shiftless  ne'er  do 
well  that  history  indicates. 

Lewis  A.  Warren,  who  heads 
a  growing  school  of  thought 
that  history  has  treated  Lin- 
coln's father  unfairly,  checked 
the  records  to  disprove  a  story 
first  published  in  1863  by  Wil- 
liam V.  Thayer  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  sold  the  family's  Knob 
Creek  Farm  in  Kentucky  for 
10  barrels  of  whiskey  and  $20 
in  cash. 

,  Historian  Warren  has 
proved  Lincoln's  father  lost  the 
Knob  Creek  Farm — famous  as 
the  site  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
first  childhood  recollections — 
in  a  lawsuit  of  ejectment  over 
a  defective  land  title. 

In  fact,  the  Lincoln  family 
lost  three  farms  in  Kentucky 
because  of  the  then  chaotic 
state  of  land  titles. 

THREE  TIMES,  Abraham 
Lincoln's  father,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, bought  farms  in  Kentuc- 
ky, and  each  time  he  had  legal 
difficulties  with  the  title  to  the 
land  he  thought  he  owned. 

Abraham  Lincoln  himself 
touched  on  this  in  a  famous 
campaign  biography  he  pre- 
pared on  himself  for  use  dur- 
ing the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1860.  He  wrote: 

"From  this  place  (Knob 
Creek  Farm)  he  (Thomas  Lin- 
coln) removed  to  what  is  now 
Spencer  County,  Indiana,  in 
the  autumn  of  1816,  Abraham 
then  being  in  his  eighth  year. 
This  removal  was  partly  on 
account  of  slavery,  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  difficulty 
in  land  titles." 

WARREN  noted  that 
Thomas  Lincoln  secured  titles 
to  three  farms  which  he  pur- 
chased in  good  faith.  The  first 


one,  when  he  came  to  sell  it, 
had  been  reduced  by  acres  and 
represented  a  monetary  loss  to 
him  Warren  found. 

"The  second  farm  he  bought 
for  cash  and  a  small  obliga- 
tion" Warren  wrote.  "He  later 
learned  that  the  obligation  was 
larger  than  had  been  re- 
presented and  the  holder  of 
the  title  demanded  money  in- 
stead of  merchandise  such  as 
the  agreement  called  for. 

The  third  tract  he  purchased 
was  lost  through  a  suit  of  eject- 
ment. 

"These  land  transactions 


were  enough  to  make  a  man 
seek  a  country  where  he  could 
be  sure  of  a  good  title,  and 
Thomas  Lincoln  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Indiana 
offered  such  an  opportunity." 

THE  AMERICAN  Land 
Title  Assn.,  in  pointing  to  this 
fascinating  bit  of  Lincoln  lore, 
notes  that  it  was  from  such 
experiences  as  Lincoln's  father 
suffered  that  the  important 
American  industry  ot  insuring 
land  titles  has  grown. 

Even  today,  hidden  hazards 
may  attach  to  real  estate.  Faul- 
ty surveys,  conflicting  claims 


and  deeds,  forgeries,  over- 
looked liens,  conveyances  by 
a  minor  or  mentally-incompet- 
ent person,  the  false  represen- 
tation of  a  married  person  as 
single  —  all  these  and  many 
more  can  cloud  the  title  to 
land. 

As  a  public  service,  the 
American  Land  Title  Assn.  has 
prepared  a  free  leaflet,  avail- 
able to  readers  upon  request, 
which  details  the  shattering  ex- 
periences of  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily. It  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  The  American  Land 
Title  Assn.,  1725  Eye  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  20006. 


LINCOLN  LORE 


From   the   Lincoln   National  Life  Foundation 

A  portion  of  the  rope  with  which  David  E.  Herold  was  hanged  July  7,  1865. 


peace  terms.  One  Pennsylvania]!  wrote 
to  a  fellow  Keystone-Stater,  Simon 
Cameron,  Lincoln's  first  Secretary  of 
War :  'Why  could  not  Mr.  [Secretary  of 
State]  Seward  have  prepared  the 
Inaugural  so  as  to  save  it  from  the 
ridicule  of  a  Sophomore  in  a  British 
University?'  —  apropos  of  which 
Messrs.  Randall  and  Current  write: 
'But  Cameron's  correspondent  knew 
nothing  of  the  actual  response  in 
England  . ..  If  anything,  the  second 
inaugural  received  even  greater  im- 
mediate acclaim  in  England  than  ir 
the  United  States.'  And  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  (son  of  our  Am- 
bassador to  England),  veteran  of  the 
war  and  later  a  railroad  man,  thought 
that  'Not  a  prince  or  minister  in  all 
Europe  could  have  risen  to  such  an 
equality  with  the  occasion.' 

"Lincoln  himself,  in  a  letter  of 
March  15th,  wrote:  'I  expect  the 
[Second  Inaugural]  to  wear  as  well 
as — perhaps  better  than — anything  I 
have  produced;  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  immediately  popular.  Men  are 
not  flattered  by  being  shown  that 
there  has  been  a  difference  of  pur- 
pose between  the  Almighty  and  them.' 

"Cannon  boomed  as  Lincoln  walked 
from  the  platform.  That  evening,  in 
the  East  Room  of  the  White  House, 
he  shook  hands  (according  to  the 
press)  with  more  than  6,000  people 
—  among  them  Walt  Whitman,  who 
presently  wrote  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican elegies  on  the  death  of  the  man 
who  had  written  and  on  that  day 
spoken  the  greatest  of  American  in- 
augural addresses.  At  midnight  the 
crowds  departed,  leaving  the  White 
House,  said  the  Presiden's  aide,  Col- 
onel Crook,  looking  'as  if  a  regiment 
of  rebel  troops  had  been  quartered 
there,  with  permission  to  forage.'  " 
Inaugural  Address.  March  4,  1865. 
[Caption  title.]  8vo  leaflet,  removed, 
(short  marginal  tear  on  both  leaves, 
pp.  3,  in  morocco-backed  case.  [Wash- 
ington, 1865.]  $2,750.00 

"Monaghan  600.  The  extremely  rare 
first  printing.  "No  American  Presi- 
dent had  ever  spoken  words  like 
these  to  the  American  People." 

— Carl  Schurz. 


The  Lincoln  Conspirators 

A  Military  Court  in  Washington, 
D.C.  brought  to  trial  eight  people 
who  were  charged  with  conspiring  to 
bring  about  the  assassination  and 
death  of  the  Sixteenth  President  and 
the  members  of  his  cabinet  and  ad- 
ministrative staff.  Of  the  eight  pris- 
oners, four  were  given  a  death  sen- 
tence. These  were  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Surratt,  Lewis  Paine,  David  E.  Her- 
old and  George  A.  Atzerodt.  The  re- 
maining four  were  given  prison  sen- 
tences. The  death  sentences  were 
carried  out  on  July  7,  1865. 

In  the  Foundation's  archives  is  to 
be  found  a  rather  gruesome  relic  — 
a  piece  of  the  rope  used  to  hang 
Herold,  along  with  a  statement  by 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  the  soldier  who  se- 
cured the  fragment   of  execution: 

The  Regt.  I  was  in  the  4th  U.S. 
Veteran  Vols.  Hancock's  Corps  done 
duty  around  the  old  Capitol  prison 
Washington  where  those  connected 
with  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
were  confined  formed  a  hollow 
square  about  the  scaffold  when  they 
were  hanged  and  Co.  E  of  which  I 
was  one  cut  the  bodies  of  Mrs. 
Surratt,  Payne,  Herold  &  Azerott 
down. 

W.  H.  Maxwell 

Maxwell  served  three  years  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  First  division, 
being  connected  with  the  6th  Corps, 


Co.,  65th  N.  Y.  Vols,  and  Battery  C. 
1st  Penn.  Light  Artillery.  He  also 
served  one  year  in  Co.  E.  4th  U.  S. 
Vet  Vols.  Hancock's  Corps.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  following  battles: 
Lees  Mill,  Siege  of  Yorktown,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Fair  Oaks,  White  Oak 
Swamp,  Malvern  Hill,  Fredericksburg, 
twice,  Salem  Heights,  Wilderness, 
Harper's  Ferry,  Maryland  Heights, 
Winchester  and  other  small  skirmish- 
es. 

After  the  war  Maxwell  was  an 
examiner  and  appraiser  of  merchan- 
dise at  the  New  York  Custom  House 
under  President  Arthur  and  also 
served  as  postmaster  for  Saugerties 
during  President  Grant's  first  term. 


Robert  Lincoln  —  Genealogist 

Editor's  Note:  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  President,  was  often  reluctant  to 
discuss  the  lineage  of  his  distinguished  father, 
but  in  a  letter  dated  November  25,  1904  to 
William  E.  Curtis,  Chicago  Record-Herald 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  he  was  unusually 
accomodating. 

R.G.M. 

Pullman  Building 
Chicago 

November  Twenty-fifth,  1904 
Dear  Mr.  Curtis: 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  let- 
ter of  November  twelfth,  in  which 
you  give  me  some  interesting  and 
unknown  details  of  the  ancestry  of 
my  grandmother. 

The  blueprint  copy  of  the  Lincoln 
and  Boone  records  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  very  interesting  to  look  at,  and 
quite  amusing  in  the  close  details 
of  the  births  of  children.  It  begins 
with  the  marriage  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, son  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  in 
1737.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
brother  of  my  ancestor  John  Lin- 
coln, who  left  Pennsylvania  and 
settled  in  Rockingham  County,  Vir- 
ginia, about  1750.  His  son  Abra- 
ham, went  to  Kentucky  in  1780, 
and  my  father  was  the  grandson 
of  the  latter. 


Announcement 
Lincoln  Lore  Index  1  —  1500 

About  November  1,  1967  there  will  be  available  for  sale 
a  Lincoln  Lore  Index  extending  from  the  first  copy  issued 
April  15,  1929  to  the  fifteen  hundredth  copy  issued  in  Febru- 
ary, 1963.  The  index  will  be  a  56  page  publication  in  offset 
printing  of  green  ink  and  will  measure  ll"x8y2",  the 
identical  measurements  of  Lincoln  Lore.  The  index  will  be 
in  three  divisions;  namely,  titles,  subjects  and  persons. 

The  price  of  the  index  will  be  released  at  a  later  date. 
All  orders  will  be  handled  through  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation. 


Very  Truly  Yours 
Robert  T.  Lincoln 

Wm.  E.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Chicago  Record  Herald  Bureau 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Hardin  County  Enterprise 


Elizabethtown,  Ky. ,  Aug.  3,  1970 


Now  Hear  This! 


Thomas  Lincoln  Was  NOT  Shiftless 


By  MRS.  T.  D.  WINSTEAD 

In  1814,  among  98  Hardin 
County  residents  listed  in  the 
same  tax  book  with  the  father 
of  the  President,  only  15  per- 
sons are  shown  to  have  poss- 
essed property  of  greater  value 
'  than  that  of  Thomas  Lincoln. 
He  owned  two  farms  totalling 
more  than  500  acres,  two  town 
lots  in  Elizabethtown  and  two 
horses,  among  other  property 
in  1809  when  his  famous  son 
was  born. 

Because  these  are  recorded 
facts,  it  makes  Thomas  Lin- 
coln the  most  maligned  figure 
in  U.S.  history  when  writer 
after   writer   described  him, 


"Thomas  Lincoln  was  an  ig- 
norant, shiftless,  worthless,  il- 
iterate  man.  .  ."  (Chafin). 
"Abraham  Lincoln  came  of 
the  most  unpromising  stock  on 
the  continent,  'the  poor  white 
trash'  of  the  South.  His  shift- 
less father  moved  from  place 
to  place  in  the  western  coun- 
try, failing  where  everybody 
else  was  successful  .  "  (Wood- 
row  Wilson).  "He,  (Abraham 
Lincoln)  was  reared  in  grip- 
ping, grinding,  pinching,  pen- 
ury and  pallid  poverty,  amid 
the  most  squalid  destititution 
possible  to  conceive"  (Peters). 
Hardly  any  biographer  failed 
to  vilify  Thomas  Lincoln  in 
some  manner. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  for- 
merly editor  of  "Lincoln 
Lore."  a  bulletin  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Lite  Foundation, 
rescued  the  reputation  of  Thom- 
as Lincoln  from  the  "stag- 
nant, putrid  pool"  to  which 
biographer  W.  H.  Herndon  had 
consigned  him,  when  he  em- 
barked on  his  extensive  search 
for  the  truth  about  Thomas 
Lincoln  in  the  1920's.  The 
search  lasted  many  years  and 
covered  several  states  and  re- 
sulted in  his  book,  "Lincoln's 
Parentage  and  Childhood".  The 
book  is  fully  documented  and 
proves  conclusively  that  the 
character  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
was  presented  to  the  American 
public  in  a  slanderous  way. 
The  wonder  is  that  time  after 
time  each  writer  perpetuated 
the  myth. 

Due  to  Dr.  Warren's  efforts 
it  is  possible  to  evoke  the 
shadwy,  much  slandered 
image  of  a  pioneer  who  fath- 
ered one  of  our  country's 
greatest  presidents  in  a  much 
more  favorable  light. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  born  in 
January,  1776,  in  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia,  the  son  of  a 
Revolutionary  war  officer, 
Captain  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
his  wife,  Bersheba  Lincoln.  In 
the  true  spirit  of  all  early 
pioneers,  Capt.  Lincoln  brought 
his  wife  and  five  children  to 
Kentucky  about  1782,  and  to 
the  Long  Run  section  of  south- 
east Jefferson  County.  Reliable 


records  state  that  his  three 
sons,  Mordecai,  Josiah  and 
Thomas,  witnessed  the  death 
of  Capt.  Lincoln  by  Indians 
while  they  were  planting  corn 
on  his  land  near  Hughes  Sta- 
tion in  May,  1786. 

Sometime  before  Oct.  14, 
1788,  the  widow  Lincoln  took 
her  family  to  the  Beech  Fork 
home  in  Nelson  County-now 
Washington  County  near  Spring- 
field. Friends  and  relatives  of 
the  family  lived  in  this  settle- 
ment which  has  been  establish- 
ed as  a  State  Park  (Lincoln 
Homestead  Park).  Here  the 
family  lived  for  the  next  12  or 
13  years.  Here  also  lived  the 
Reverend  Jesse  Head  who  was 
a  skilled  cabinet  maker  as  well 
as  Methodist  preacher.  "It 
may  be  a  reasonable  supposi- 
tion that  Thomas  Lincoln  learn- 
ed his  trade  in  the  shop  of  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Head"  (Dr.  R. 
Gerald  McMurtry  in  Lincoln 
Lore  No.  1512). 

The  first  documented  evid- 
ence of  Thomas  Lincoln  shows 
that  at  the  age  of  19  in  1795  he 
was  mustered  in  as  a  member 
Df  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  mi- 

'  litia,  serving  from  6-8-1795  to 
7-7-1795. 

His  first  recorded  associa- 
tion with  Elizabethtown  is  in 
the  late  spring  of  1796  for  he 
received  39  shillings  from  Sam- 
uel Haycraft,  Sr.  on  7-13-1796 
for  work  on  a  mill  site  for  Mr. 
Haycraft.  From  the  tax  re- 
cords of  Hardin  County  from 
1795  to  1816  it  is  possible  to  lo- 
cate Thomas  Lincoln  in  Har- 
din County  for  most  of  that 
period. 

In  September,  1803,  Thomas 
Lincoln  purchased  a  238-acre 
farm  on  Mill  Creek  from  Dr. 
John  Stater  for  the  sum  of  118 
pounds  "cash  in  hand  paid". 
From  that  date  his  mother 
made  this  her  home  and  his 
sister,  Nancy  and  her  husband, 
William  Brumfield,  settled  in 
same  locality.  It  is  apparent 
from  the  records  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  made  his  home  on  his 
Mill  Creek  farm  or  in  Eliza- 
bethtown from  this  date  until 
he  purchased  the  300-acre 
farm  on  the  South  Fork  of  No- 
lin  in  December,  1808. 


As  a  carpenter  and  cabinet 
maker  his  services  were  in 
great  demand  as  more  and 
more  pioneers  came  to  settle 
in  Elizabethtown  and  Hardin 
County.  It  is  of  record  that  he 
did  the  "joiners"  work  on  the 
Hardin  Thomas  log  house  that 
the  Lincoln  Heritage  Commit- 
tee has  pledged  to  restore.  He 
built  at  least  one  log  cabin  in 
Elizabethtown  and  according 
to  a  legend  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  John  P.  Pirtle  of  Howe- 
valley,  Thomas  Lincoln  built, 
or  helped  to  build  the  house  in 
which  Mr.  Pirtle  now  lives.  An 
eye  witness  stated  Thomas  Lin- 
coln owned  the  best  carpentry 
tools  in  Hardin  County  and  the 
records  of  purchase  of  the 
Bleakley  and  Montgomery 
Store  in  Elizabethtown  at  the 
time  bears  this  out  as  he  pur- 
chased many  items  of  such 
nature  from  them. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
he  was  hard  working  and  thrif- 
ty for  after  his  marriage  to 
Nancy  Hanks  of  the  Beech 
Fork  Settlement  in  Washing- 
ton County  on  June  12,  1806,  he 
was  able  to  build  her  a  log 
house  on  one  of  the  town  lots 
he  owned  in  Elizabethtown. 
Just  such  a  log  house  as  most 
pioneers  erected  and  lived  in 
at  that  time.  Their  first  child, 
Sarah,  was  born  here  Feb.  10, 
1807.  _ 

As  a  man  of  good  standing 
in  the   community  he  served 
time  and  again  on  the  jury.  In 
1803  he  served  as  a  guard  for 
prisoners.  In  1804  he  was  one 
of  the  petitioners  for  a  section 
of  road  that  became  the  Dixie 
Highway    between  Elizabeth- 
town  and  Ft.  Knox.  He  served 
as  a  patroller  in  the  northward- 
ly district  of  the  county  in 
1805  Thus,  we  see  him  as  per- 
forming  his   civic   duties  as 
well  as  being  about  the  busi- 
ness of  making  a  living  In 
March,  1807,   he   won   a  law- 
suit for  recovery  of  wages  due 
him    for    preparing    logs  for 
construction  of  a  saw  mill. 

That  Thomas  Lincoln  was  a 
skilled  cabinet  maker  is  at- 
tested by  the  many  fine  pieces 
of  furniture  still  in  existance 
and  which  have  been  authen- 


ticated.    Eight    corner  cup- 
boards showing  fine  workman- 
ship are  known  to  have  been 
made  by  him.  One  which  bears 
his   initials,   T.L.,   and  dated 
1814  is  in  -the  J.  B.  Speed  Me- 
morial Museum  in  Louisville. 
A  very  fine  one,  made  of  cher- 
ry wood  and  beautifully  inlaid, 
is  owned  by  Dr.  R.  Gerald  Mc- 
Murtry,  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore. 
A    walnut    corner  cupboard 
with  similiar  decoration  is  in 
the  Evansville  Public  Museum 
and  another  made  of  walnut  is 
owned    bv    the    Edison  Insti- 
tute of   Dearborn,  Michigan. 
Another  fine   one  of  cherry 
wood  is  owned  by  Miss  Minnie 
Patterson    of  Elizabethtown. 
Thomas  Lincoln  made  other 
type  furniture  such  as  daybeds, 
chests    of    drawers,  mantle- 
pieces,    tables,    sugar  chests, 
etc.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Faurest  of  Ehz- 
abethtown  owns  a  cherry  ex- 
tension table  that  was  owned 
:   by    Abraham    Lincoln  and 
1   Graham  Egerton  of  Elizabeth- 
1   town  owns  a  stand  table  be- 
lieved to  have  been  made  by 
Thomas  Lincoln. 

Thomas  Lincoln  has  been  de- 
scribed by  a  granddaughter  of 
Mrs.    Sarah    Bush  Johnston 
Lincoln  as  follows:  "He  made 
a  good  living  and  reckon  he 
would  have  gotten  something 
ahead  if  he  hadn't  been  so  gen- 
erous. He  had  the  old  Virgin- 
ian notion  of  hospitality.  Liked 
to  see  people  sit  up  to  the  table 
and  eat  hearty  and  there  were 
always  plenty  of  his  relations 
and  grandmother's  willing  to 
live  on  him.  Uncle  Abe  got  his 
honesty  and  his  clean  notions 
of  living  and  kind  heart  from 
his  father." 


Thomas  Lincoln  In  appear- 
ance stood  very  erect.  He  was 
5  feet  10  inches  in  height  with 
large  bones  and  strong  heavy 
muscles   and   weighed   about  J 
170  or  175  pounds.  His  forehead 
was  medium  high  and  he  had 
a  straight  nose  in  a  rather 
broad  face.    He   was  always  | 
1  clean  shaven.  His  eyes  were  ! 
1  gray  or  light  blue  and  his  hair  : 
I  black  and  coarse.  He  had   a  i 
ready    supply    of    humouous  I 
1  stories  which  he  delighted  to 
tell,  and  he  was  popular  with 
I  all  classes  of  people. 

No  document  detrimental  to  | 
the  character  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coin  has  ever  been  found  and 
the  image  that  evolves  is  that 
of  an  industrious,  sober,  hon- 
est  provident  family  man.  He 
was  a  victim  of  lax  land  laws  ! 
and  insecure  land  titles.  Un-  ; 
doubtedly,    this   is   the  main  ; 
reason  he  sold  his  property  in  j 
j  Kentucky  and  immigrated  to  ' 
j  Indiana  in  1816. 

Source  Material:  "Lincolns 
Parentage  and  Childhood"  by 
Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren;  Lincoln 
Lore  Bulletins  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation,  Ed- 
1  itor  Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry. 
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Lincoln  Historical  Highway  Markers 
In  Kentucky 


A  paper  bound  book  entitled  Guide  to  Kentucky  His- 
torical Markers  was  published  by  the  Kentucky  His- 
torical Society  in  1969.  It  lists  976  markers  of  which 
twenty-eight  deal  with  Abraham  Lincoln  (some  markers 
mention  him  only  by  name),  his  family,  collateral  rela- 
tives, in-laws  and  associates.  The  index  reveals  that 
the  surnames  of  Lincoln  and  Boone  appear  on  more 
markers  than  those  of  any  other  noted  families  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Kentucky's  program  of  marking  historical  sites  or 
incidents  began  in  August,  1949.  In  March,  1962,  Gov- 
ernor Bert  T.  Combs  allocated  state  funds  to  broaden 
the  program  and  assigned  it  to  the  Kentucky  Historical 
Society.  Today  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Allerton 
Wentworth  the  project  is  moving  forward  with  re- 
markable accuracy  and  speed. 

Although  numbers  appear  on  the  markers  to  assist 
readers  with  a  quick  reference  when  using  the  guide, 
they  are  not  consecutive  which  indicates  that  earlier 
markers  have  been  abandoned.  The  texts  of  the  Lincoln 
markers  in  this  compilation  for  Lincoln  Lore  have  been 
arranged  alphabetically  according  to  Kentucky  counties. 
Since  one  or  two  have  very  little  interest  for  the  Lin- 
coln student,  the  wording  on  the  reverse  side  has  been 
deleted.  The  texts  of  the  two  markers  pertaining  to 
Lincoln  County  are  included  because  genealogists  be- 
lieve that  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  General  Ben- 
jamin Lincoln  may  have  had  a  common  progenitor  back 
in  England. 

The  texts  of  the  twenty  eight  markers,  including  a 
few  statements  with  which  the  editor  does  not  entirely 
agree,  follow: 

SHELTER  FOR  LINCOLNS 

(E.  side  Ky.  261,  Hardinsburg, 
S.  city  limits,  Breckinridge  Co.) 
In  the  autumn  of  1816  the  family  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
then  7  years  old,  migrating  to  Indiana,  rested  and  re- 
cuperated for  about  three  weeks  in  a  cabin  that  stood 
here.  Local  residents  gave  them  food.  Lincoln  route  in 
Kentucky  started  near  Hodgenville  and  went  through 
Elizabethtown,  Vine  Grove,  Harned,  here  to  Cloverport, 
river  ferry.  Lincolns  traveled  by  ox-cart. 
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LINCOLN  FAMILY  TRAIL 

(Cloverport,  US  60,  Breckinridge  Co.) 


Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  lad  of  7,  with  other  members 
of  the  Thomas  Lincoln  family  crossed  the  Ohio  River  on 
a  log  raft  ferry  near  here  in  1816.  The  Lincolns  were 
moving  to  Indiana. 

JOSEPH  HOLT 

(US  60,  3  mi.  E.,  Cloverport, 
Breckinridge  Co.) 
Six  miles  to  the  north  are  birth  place  and  grave  of 
Joseph  Holt,  1807-1896.  He  was  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, Postmaster  General  and  Secretary  of  War  in  Bu- 
chanan's Administration,  1857-1861.  Lincoln  made  him 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Union  Army,  1862.  Holt 
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prosecuted  conspirators  in  the  assassination  of  Lincoln, 
1865.  He  retired  as  Judge  Advocate,  1875. 

LINCOLN'S  FATHER  HERE 
(Burkesville  Courtyard,  Ky.  61,  90, 
Cumberland  Co.) 
Thomas  Lincoln  made  claim  for  land  in  Cumberland 
County  in  May,  1801.  In  Jan.,  1802  and  again  in  1804 
he  was  appointed  constable.  On  Sept.  5,  1802,  he  was 
commissioned  ensign  in  Cornstalk  Militia  of  Cumberland 
County.  Returned  to  Washington  County.  Married  Nancy 
Hanks   1806.  To  this  union  Pres.   Lincoln  was  born. 
Thomas  brought  to  Ky.  from  Va.  as  a  child,  1782. 
„~  CAMP  DICK  ROBINSON 

/! \\\)  (7  mi.  NW  of  Lancaster, 

I  V  US  27,  Garrard  Co.) 

Here  in  1861  under  authority  issued  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  General  William  Nelson  organized  the 
first  camp  in  Kentucky  for  enlistment  of  Federal  troops 
in  the  War  Between  the  States. 

UNIQUE  FATHER  AND  SON 
(Greensburg,  US  68  opposite 
"Old  Courthouse,"  Green  Co.) 
Reuben  Creel,  Greensburg  native,  appointed  by  Lin- 
coln as  consul  from  U.S.  to  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  1863. 
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Photograph  courtesy  of  W.  A.  Wentworth, 
Chairman  of  Kentucky  Highway  Marker  Program, 
Kentucky  Historical  Society,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

Highway  Marker  No.  667  located  on  Ky.  334,  three  miles 
west  of  Hawesville,  in  Hancock  County. 
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LINCOLN  LORE 


Photograph  courtesy  of  W.  A.  Wentworth, 
Chairman  of  Kentucky  Highway  Marker  Program, 
Kentucky  Historical  Society,  Frankfort,  Kentucky. 

The  Pate  house  (to  which  the  highway  marker  refers)  in 
Hancock  County,  Kentucky,  where  Lincoln  was  tried  be- 
fore a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  allegedly  operating  a 
ferry  across  the  Ohio  River  without  a  license. 

Served  until  1866.  His  son  Enrique  C,  in  turn,  served  as 
ambassador  from  Mexico  to  U.  S.,  1907-09.  Reuben  went 
to  Mexico  with  Gen.  Ward,  Greensburg  native,  serving 
as  his  interpreter  during  Mexican  War.  Remained  after 
war.  Early  home  stands  here.  (Reverse  not  included) 
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LINCOLN'S  MENTOR 

(Ky.  61,  8  mi.  N. 
Greensburg,  Green  Co.) 


Three  miles  west,  birthplace  of  Mentor  Graham,  1800- 
86,  "The  Man  Who  Taught  Lincoln."  Sixty  years  a 
teacher.  Green  County  1818-26.  After  Illinois  voted 
down  slavery,  moved  to  New  Salem,  1826.  There,  from 
1831-37,  as  tutor  and  friend,  he  had  incalculable  influence 
on  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  public  life.  Graham  died  at 
86,  South  Dakota.  Re-buried  at  New  Salem,  111.,  1933. 
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LINCOLN'S  LAW  PARTNER 

(Greensburg,  old  courthouse 
lawn,  Green  Co.) 


Birthplace  of  William  H.  Herndon,  1818.  Family  moved 
to  Illinois,  1820.  An  anti-slavery  advocate  and  partner 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  practice  of  law,  1844-61.  Hern- 
don, Mayor  of  Springfield;  State  Bank  examiner.  After 
Lincoln's  death,  devoted  life  to  biography  of  his  friend. 
Wrote  "Herndon's  Lincoln:  The  True  Story  of  a  Great 
Life,"  1889.  Died  1891,  Springfield,  111. 
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LINCOLN  ACQUITTED 

(Ky.  334,  3  mi.  W. 
Hawesville,  Hancock  Co.) 


Abraham  Lincoln,  16th  president  of  United  States, 
won  his  first  law  case  here,  1827.  Charged  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  with  operating  ferry  with- 
out license;  Lincoln  pleaded  his  own  case  in  trial  at  the 
home  of  presiding  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Samuel  Pate. 
Pate  encouraged  Lincoln  to  study  law  and  loaned  him 
books.  Lincoln  often  visited  here  on  "law  days." 
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LINCOLN-HAYCRAFT 
MEMORIAL  BRIDGE,  1936 

(Elizabethtown  at  bridge,  Hardin  Co.) 


Here  along  Severn's  Valley  Creek  Samuel  Haycraft, 
Sr.  built  mill  raceway  in  1796.  Thomas  Lincoln,  father 
of  Pres.  Lincoln,  employed  in  building  it,  received  his 
first  monetary  wages  when  about  21  years  of  age. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  age  7,  with  his  family  on  way  to 
Indiana  in  1816,  crossed  this  creek  about  here  and  went 
thru  Elizabethtown. 
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ROUTE  OF  LINCOLNS 

(Vine  Grove,  Ky.  144,  Hardin  Co.) 

In  the  autumn  of  1816, 
Abraham  Lincoln's  family 
traveled  this  old  pioneer 
trail  through  Vine  Grove, 
established  in  1802,  when 
migrating  from  Knob  Hill  farm, 
Larue  County,  Kentucky, 
to  Spencer  County,  Indiana. 

HELM  CEMETERY 

(Elizabethtown,  US  31-W,  Jet. 
with  Ky.  447,  Hardin  Co.) 


This  pioneer  cemetery  includes  the  graves  of  John 
LaRue  Helm,  who  served  two  incomplete  terms  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  and  his  son,  Confederate  Gen.  Ben 
Hardin  Helm,  who  fell  at  battle  of  Chicamauga,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1863.  Gen.  Helm  and  Abraham  Lincoln  married 
half-sisters,  Emilie  and  Mary  Todd,  the  daughters  of 
Robert  S.  Todd  of  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
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LEXINGTON 

(Lexington,  North  Limestone, 
US  27,  68,  Fayette  Co.) 


Settled  by  Robert  Patterson  and  companions  in  1779. 
Major  frontier  town.  Home  of  Henry  Clay,  Mary  Todd, 
John  C.  Breckinridge;  and  of  Transylvania  College,  Col- 
lege of  the  Bible,  and  University  of  Kentucky. 
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ELLERSLIE 

(US  25  &  421,  Lexington  Reservoir, 
Fayette  Co.) 


The  home  which  stood  on  this  site  from  1787  to  1947 
was  built  by  Levi  Todd  (1756-1807),  who  named  it  for 
his  ancestral  village  in  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  a 
party  of  hunters  who  named  Lexington  in  1775;  first 
Fayette  County  clerk;  aide  to  George  Rogers  Clark, 
1779,  Kaskaskia  Expedition;  Maj.,  Battle  Blue  Licks, 
trustee,  Transylvania;  grandfather  of  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln. 

^  c±  MARY  TODD  LINCOLN 

1  /  (501  Short  St.,  Lexington, 

Fayette  Co.) 

On  this  site  Mary  Todd,  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  born  Dec.  13,  1818,  and  here  spent  her  childhood. 
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TODD  HOUSE 

(573  W.  Main  St.,  Lexington, 
Fayette  Co.) 


Home  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  from  1832  to  1839.  To 
this  house  in  after  years  she  brought  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  their  children. 
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ARCHITECT'S  SHRYOCK 

(149  North  Broadway, 
Lexington,  Fayette  Co.) 


"Best  known  surname  in  Kentucky  architecture  is 
Shryock."  Family  home,  erected  by  Matthias  Shryock 
(1774-1833),  here.  Designed  first  Episcopal  church  in 
city,  1814  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  home  on  W.  Main. 
Son,  Cincinnatus,  born  here,  1816.  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  built  1872,  considered  his  best.  Also  designed 
many  homes.  Died,  1888.  Both  buried  in  Lexington.  (Re- 
verse not  included) 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

(1  mi.  E.  of  Eastwood, 
US  60,  460,  Jefferson  Co.) 


Two  miles  northeast  of  here  Abraham  Lincoln,  grand- 
father of  the  president,  was  massacred  by  Indians  in 
May  1786.  Long  Run  Baptist  Church,  standing  on  the 
Lincoln  land  grant,  marks  the  traditional  site  of  the 
pioneers  grave. 

The  original  marker  was  erected  by  The  Filson  Club 
1937. 
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FARMINGTON 

(Bardstown  Rd.,  Wendell  St. 
Louisville,  Jefferson  Co.) 


Historic  residence  completed  by  John  Speed  in  1810 
from  designs  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  guest  here  of  his  close  friend  Joshua  Speed  in 
1841.  Open  to  the  public. 
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LINCOLN  KNOB  CREEK  FARM 

(6  mi.  NE  Hodgenville, 
US  31E,  Larue  Co.) 


Abraham  Lincoln,  (1809-1865)  lived  on  this  228  acre 
farm,  1811-1816.  He  wrote  in  1860  "My  earliest  recollec- 
tion is  of  the  Knob  Creek  place."  A  younger  brother 
was  born  here. 
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LINCOLN'S  PLAYMATE 

(Pleasant  Grove  Baptist  Church, 
Ky.  84  Larue  Co.) 


To  the  west,  in  Pleasant  Grove  Baptist  Church  Cem- 
etery, is  the  grave  of  Austin  Gollaher,  1806-98.  Lin- 
coln, while  president,  once  said,  "I  would  rather  see 
(him)  than  any  man  living."  They  were  schoolmates  and 
playmates  when  the  Lincoln  family  lived  in  this  area, 
1813  to  1816.  Gollaher  is  credited  with  rescuing  Lincoln 
from  flooded  waters  of  Knob  Creek. 
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COUNTY  NAMED,  1780 

(Stanford  Courtyard, 
US  27,  150,  Lincoln  Co.) 


For  Benjamin  Lincoln,  1733-1810.  Born  Mass.  In  War 
of  Revolution  took  Mass.  Regts.  to  reinforce  New  York, 
1776;  at  Saratoga,  1777,  cut  Burgoyne's  communications 
with  Canada;  1778,  command  of  Southern  Dept.  Com- 
missioned by  Washington  to  receive  sword  of  Cornwallis 
at  British  surrender,  Yorktown,  1781.  Sec.  of  War,  1781- 
84.  Led  forces  that  quelled  Shay's  Rebellion. 
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LINCOLN  COUNTY 

(Stanford  Bypass, 
Jet.  US  27,  150,  Lincoln  Co.) 


Benjamin  Logan  built  Logan's  Fort  at  St.  Asaphs, 
mile  to  west,  1776.  Kentucky  County,  Virginia,  formed 
1776.  First  land  court,  St.  Asaphs  1779.  Kentucky  made 
into  Lincoln,  Jefferson,  Fayette  counties,  1780.  In  1785 
part  of  Lincoln  taken  for  Madison  and  Mercer  counties. 
Stanford  named  and  made  county  seat,  1786.  Records  in 
courthouse  from  1781,  oldest  in  the  state. 
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CREELSBORO 

(Creelsboro,  Ky.  1313,  Russell  Co.) 


Laid  out,  1809,  named  for  Elijah  and  Elza  Creel, 
pioneers  whose  son,  Reuben,  served  US  in  Mexico;  his 
son  Enrique  served  Mexico  in  US.  An  interpreter  for 
Gen.  W.  T.  Ward  during  Mexican  War,  Reuben  stayed 
on  there,  was  appointed  US  Consul,  1863,  by  Pres.  Lin- 
coln. Enrique  was  Governor  of  Chihuahua  State,  1903 
to  1906,  and  Mexican  Ambassador  to  US,  1906  to  1909. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

(Marion  County  line,  Ky.  55, 
Washington  Co.) 


The  first  county  formed  by  first  Assembly  of  Kentucky, 
1792.  Named  for  Geo.  Washington.  Springfield,  county 
seat,  laid  off,  1793,  by  Matthew  Walton;  veteran  of 
War  of  Revolution,  legislator.  Courthouse  built  in  1816, 
oldest  used  as  such  in  state  (1965).  First  settlers  in 
area,  1776.  Lincoln's  grandfather  came  this  part  Ky., 
1782;  parents  married  in  county,  1806.  (Reverse  not  in- 
cluded.) 

LINCOLN  HOMESTEAD 

(US  150,  Ky.  55,  Springfield 
Courtyard,  Washington  Co.) 

The  certified  marriage  bond  of  Thomas  Lincoln  to 
Nancy  Hanks,  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  on  file 
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here  in  Washington  Co.  Courthouse.  Here  also  preserved 
is  full  account  of  the  wedding.  Lincoln  Homestead  State 
Park,  seven  miles  north,  now  marks  the  site  of  log 
house  where  marriage  was  performed  June  12,  1806 
by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Head,  Methodist  Pastor. 
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JESSE  HEAD  HOMESITE 

(Main  St.,  N.  of  Courthouse, 
Springfield,  US  150,  Washington  Co.) 


On  June  12,  1806  he  performed  the  marriage  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  who,  in  1809,  became 
the  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  16th  President  of  the 
U.S.  Head,  born  in  Maryland  in  1768,  "came  a-preach- 
ing"  to  Kentucky  in  1798.  Cabinet  maker,  justice  of 
peace,  on  Sundays  he  preached  fearlessly.  Moved  shop 
to  Harrodsburg,  1810,  kept  on  preaching,  began  news- 
paper. 
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WOODFORD  COUNTY'S 
CIVIL  WAR  GENERALS 

(US  62,  Versailles,  Woodford  Co.) 


Maj.  Gen.  Charles  William  Field,  1828-1892,  Confed- 
erate soldier,  engineer;  West  Point,  1849.  Frontier 
service  in  southwest  to  1855,  instructor  in  cavalry  tactics 
West  Point  to  1861.  Colonel  6th  Virginia  Cav.  1861. 
Brig,  gen  infantry  brigade  1862.  Opened  battle  at 
Mechanicsville;  fought  at  Cedar  Mt.,  2nd  Bull  Run,  in 
latter  seriously  wounded,  never  fully  recovering,  1864, 
maj.  gen.  in  command  Hood's  Texas  div.  Bore  heavy 
part  in  battles  at  Cold  Harbor  and  Petersburg.  His 
division  half  of  Lee's  army  and  only  effective  fighting 
unit  intact  left  to  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  S.  Jackson,  1823-1862,  Union  soldier, 
lawyer,  Congressman,  veteran  Mexican  War.  Authorized 
by  Lincoln,  he  recruited  3rd  Ky.  Cav.  in  fall  1861.  For  a 
time  commanded  Buell's  entire  cavalry.  Commissioned 
brig,  gen.,  assigned  to  command  10th  Div.  of  Buell's 
army,  July  1862.  Leading  troops  at  Perryville,  he  was 
killed  Oct.  8,  1862.  Forney  wrote:  "To  die  such  a  death, 
and  for  such  a  cause,  was  the  highest  ambition  of  a 
man  like  James  S.  Jackson  ...  He  was  a  Union  man 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union;  and  now  with  his  heart's 
blood,  he  has  sealed  his  devotion  to  the  flag." 

Maj.  Gen.  Eli  Long,  1837-1903,  Union  soldier,  grad- 
uated from  Kentucky  Military  Institute,  1855.  Frontier 
service  against  Indians  until  1861.  Organized  4th  Ohio 
Cavalry  as  colonel,  1862.  Commissioned  brig,  gen.,  1864. 
Commanded  brigade  during  Atlanta  campaign,  1864.  He 
led  an  assault  at  Selma,  Alabama,  March  1865,  where 
his  bravery  inspired  the  troops  in  Union's  greatest 
cavalry  victory  and  for  which  he  was  breveted  maj. 
gen.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  wounded  five  times 
and  cited  for  gallantry  five  times.  After  war  lived  at 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey  and  is  buried  there  in  Hillsdale 
Cemetery.  (Reverse  not  included.) 

HORSES 

Both  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  father  could  appraise 
the  value  of  a  horse.  While  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War,  Lincoln  appraised  his  stolen  horse  and  equipment 
at  $120.  While  Thomas  Lincoln  in  1811  described  an 
estray  horse  as  follows:  "...  a  gray  mare  8  years  old  14 
hands  high.  Branded  on  the  near  thigh  but  not  legible 
a  scar  on  her  off  side  with  a  dark  spot  on  her  neck  on 
the  off  side  under  the  main  about  the  size  of  a  dollar  a 
sore  Back  trots  natural  appraised  to  $20." 

The  above  description  appears  in  an  old  Hardin  County 
(Kentucky)  estray  book  with  entries  from  1806  to  1815. 
While  the  Kentucky  pioneers  may  have  been  at  a  loss 
for  words  concerning  a  lot  of  mundane  things,  they  cer- 
tainly knew  how  to  describe  the  color  of  a  horse.  The 
nine  hundred  and  six  entries  in  the  old  estray  book  con- 
tains these  different  descriptive  colors:  bay,  bright  bay, 
dark  bay,  brown  bay,  dark  brown,  light  brown,  dun  color, 
gray,  dapple  gray,  dark  gray,  flea-bitten  gray,  iron  gray, 
bright  gray,  bright  iron  gray,  milk  and  caider  (sic)  color, 
sorrel,  bright  sorrel,  brown  sorrel,  yellow  sorrel,  roan, 
red  roan,  strawberry  roan,  yellow,  white  and  flea-bitten 
white. 
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The  Lincoln  Highway 

Editor's  Note:  With  today's  super-highway  system,  the  old  Lincoln 
Highway  laid  out  in  1913  is  all  but  forgotten.  Extending  from  New 
York,  N.  Y.  to  San  Francisco,  California,  a  distance  of  3331.5  miles, 
its  construction  cost  in  1928  amounted  to  more  than  $100,000,000  not 
including  the  $50,000,000  which  was  spent  upon  its  250  miles  of  city 
streets. 

Doubleday's  Encyclopedia,  1940,  provides  further  details  which  are 
reprinted  with  permission. 

"America's  transcontinental  Main  Street  —  the  great- 
est automobile  road  in  the  world.  It  was  laid  out  in  1913 
by  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association  as  a  memorial  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Beginning  at  Times  Square,  N.  Y. 
City,  this  highway  terminates  in  Lincoln  Park,  San 
Francisco,  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate.  Throughout  its 
length  of  3331.5  m.  it  is  a  well-built  road,  and  no  tolls 
are  charged  upon  any  portion  of  it.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  topography  of  the  country  it  is  the  most 
direct  route  to  the  coast.  The  highway  is  marked  with  a 
red,  white,  and  blue  marker  bearing  a  large  letter  L  on 
a  white  field.  Up  to  1928  more  than  $100,000,000  had 
been  spent  on  the  Highway,  exclusive  of  perhaps  $50,- 
000,000  spent  upon  the  250  m.  of  city  streets  which  are 
part  of  the  system.  The  road  has  been  financed  by  local 
appropriations  of  the  cities,  counties,  and  states  traversed, 
assisted  by  contributions  made  by  men  and  companies 
interested  in  highway  improvements.  The  Highway  passes 
through  the  following  towns  in  eleven  states:  Jersey 
City,  Newark  and  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Philadelphia,  Lan- 
caster, York,  Gettysburg,  Chambersburg,  Bedford,  Lig- 
onier,  Pittsburgh,  and  Beaver,  Pa.;  East  Liverpool,  Can- 
ton, Ashland,  Mansfield,  Bucyrus,  and  Lima,  Ohio;  Fort 
Wayne,  Ligonier,  Goshen,  Elkhart,  South  Bend,  and  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.;  Chicago  Heights,  Aurora,  Geneva,  Roch- 
elle,  Dixon,  and  Fulton,  111.;  Clinton,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Marshalltown,  Jefferson,  and  Council  Bluffs,  la.;  Omaha, 
Columbus,  Grand  Island,  Kearney,  North  Platte,  and 
Big  Springs,  Neb.;  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  Medicine  Bow, 
Rawlins,  Rock  Springs,  and  Evanston,  Wyo.;  Salt  Lake 
City,  Garfield,  Tooele,  Clover,  and  Ibapah,  Utah;  Ely, 
Eureka,  Austin,  Fallon,  Reno,  and  Carson  City,  Nev.; 
Truckee,  Placerville,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Oakland,  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

For  more  detailed  information  concerning  "The  Lincoln  Highway" 
see  Lincoln  Lore  No.  536,  July  17,  1939. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

This  bronze  marker  (4"  in  diameter)  with  three  flanges 
for  embedding  in  concrete,  was  used  to  mark  the  Lin- 
coln Highway  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription:  THIS  HIGHWAY  DEDI- 
CATED TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  The  head  of  Lincoln 
appears  to  have  been  copied  from  a  centennial  medallion 
designed  by  B.  L.  Pratt. 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

In  1864  Amos  Kendall,  journalist  and  former  postmaster 
general,  was  a  severe  critic  of  the  Lincoln  Administra- 
tion, and  his  46  page  pamphlet  (M  302)  has  long  been 
on  our  want  list.  Recently  a  copy  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Foundation,  and  Kendall's  series  of  18  anti-Lincoln 
letters  dating  from  March  25,  1864  to  October  8,  1864 
constituted  a  formidable  Democratic  election  campaign 
document.  However,  Kendall  at  all  times  advocated  vig- 
orous measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"Lincoln  was  the  first  .  .  ." 

Lincoln  was  the  first  President  born  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  original  thirteen  states. 

Lincoln  was  the  first  President  born  in  Kentucky. 

Lincoln  was  the  first  President  to  obtain  a  patent. 

Lincoln  was  the  first  President  (1860)  to  be  nom- 
inated in  a  building  (Wigwam)  that  was  especially 
constructed  for  a  political  convention. 

Lincoln  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  Convention 
(I860)  which  was  the  first  to  invite  the  general  public. 

Lincoln  was  the  first  President  to  wear  a  beard. 

Lincoln  was  the  first  President  whose  military  escort 
(first  inaugural)  was  really  a  guard  instead  of  an  hon- 
orary escort. 

Lincoln  was  the  first  President  to  issue  a  national 
Thanksgiving  Day  Proclamation  fixing  the  last  Thursday 
of  November  as  the  annual  date. 

Lincoln  was  the  first  President  to  issue  an  amnesty 
proclamation  to  citizens  (December  8,  1863). 

Lincoln's  second  inauguration  was  the  first  in  which 
Negroes  participated. 

Lincoln  was  the  first  President  assassinated. 
Lincoln  was  the  first  deceased  President  to  rest  in 
state  in  the  United  States  Capitol  rotunda. 

Joseph  Nathan  Kane:  Facts  About 
The  President. 

 o  

"Next  to  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  was  the  most  discussed  First  Lady 
in  presidential  history  —  and  the  most  assailed." 

Ishbel  Ross:  Sons  of  Adam, 
Daughters  of  Eve  —  The  Role  of 
Women  in  American  History. 
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Misfiled  Lincoln  Suit 
Found  Among  Records 

FRANKFORT  -  Jeffrey 
Duff,  an  archivist  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Library 
and  Archives,  recently  redis- 
covered in  the  course  of  his 
work  a  court  document  involv- 
ing Abraham  Lincoln's  fa  fil- 
er. It  had  been  misfiled  in 
Hardin  County  records  for 
several  years. 

The  14-page  suit  was  filed 
by  plaintiff  Thomas  Lincoln 
against  defendant  Denton  Geo- 
ghegan,  a  wealthy  landowner, 
for  the  forced  payment  of  four 
pounds,  nine  shillings,  no 
pence  and  75  cents  in  Amer- 
ican money. 

Thomas  Lincoln  alleged  that 
Geoghegan  owed  him  for  his 
labor  in  hewing  timbers  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a 
sawmill.  The  defendant  refus- 
ed to  pay  Lincoln  on  the 
grounds  that  the  work  was 
not  satisfactory,  as  the  tim- 
bers prepared  were  neither 
square  nor  the  required 
length. 

Lincoln  won  the  litigation  in 
the  county  court,  but  it  was 
later  settled  in  a  Circui  Court 
return  complaint  by  Geoghe- 
gan. 

Lincoln  failed  to  receive  the 
full  amount  for  his  work  on 
the  sawmill  and  was  further 
required  to  pay  court  costs. 

The  original  county  court 
suit  is  of  interest  for  several 
1  reasons.  First,  it  shows  Lin- 
i  coin  was  willing  to  stand  up 
i  and  fight  for  his  rights  —  a  far 
cry  from  the  shiftless  or  lazy 
I  representation  of  him  by  some 
|  historians. 

Secondly,  the  case  illustrates 
the  scarcity  of  coinage  on  the 
frontier.  The  bill  and  court 
cost  assessments  were  order- 
ed to  be  paid  in  both  English 
and  American  currency. 

Thirdly,  this  case,  plus  hun- 
dreds of  others,  helped  to  sup- 
port 22  lawyers  in  a  county 
still  thinly  settled  and  primi- 
tive in  development. 


Item  available  in  the  Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection  at  the 
Allen  County  Public  Library,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

For  contact  information,  go  to  www.LincolnCollection.org. 
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Of  Tangled  Stories  and  Charn wood's  Lincoln 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  1.  The  centennial  celebration  of  Lincoln's  birth  in  1909  helped 
make  Lincoln's  image  a  powerful  national  symbol.  By  the  time  of  World 
War  I,  Lincoln's  face  appeared  frequently  in  war  propaganda.  In  the  same 
era,  Charnwood's  Lincoln  helped  make  him  an  international  figure. 


Godfrey  Rathbone  Benson,  Lord  Cham- 
wood,  was  an  unlikely  Lincoln  biographer.  The 
British  upper  classes  were  notoriously  pro- 
Southern  during  the  American  Civil  War,  and 
he  was  born  in  that  station  in  life  in  1864.  He 
did  well  at  Oxford  University,  where  he  was 
later  a  tutor.  He  became  a  Member  of 
Parliament  and  the  Mayor  of  Lichfield. 

After  his  graduation  from  Oxford  in  1887, 
Charnwood  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 
He  returned  briefly— to  Boston  and  New 
York— in  1894.  In  politics,  he  was  a  Liberal.  He 
was  obviously  interested  in  the  United  States, 
and,  as  a  boy,  he  had  read  Charles  G.  Leland's 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  book  memorable  enough 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  brief  bibliographical 
note  at  the  end  of  Charnwood's  biography  of 
Lincoln. 

Charnwood's  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
published  in  England  in  1916.  Available 
evidence  suggests  that  his  boyhood  interest  in 
Lincoln,  his  acquaintance  with  and  admiration 
for  the  United  States,  and  his  liberal  political 
leanings  helped  lead  him  to  writing  the  book. 
The  date  of  its  publication,  however,  more 
strongly  suggests  that  the  atmosphere  of  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, which  grew  up  at  the  time  of  the  First 
World  War,  must  have  played  a  large  role  in 
molding  a  sympathetic  interest  into  the  drive  to 
write  a  substantial  book  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  result,  as  all  Lincoln  students  are  aware, 
was  wonderful.  George  Bernard  Shaw  told 
Lincoln  collector  Judd  Stewart  that 
Charnwood's  "very  penetrating  biography" 
created  "a  cult  of  Lincoln  in  England."  Its 
reception  in  America,  following  its  publication 
there  in  1917,  was  equally  enthusiastic.  The 
enthusiasm,  as  Paul  M.  Angle  later  noted,  was 
lasting  and  pointed  to  merits  in  the  work 
beyond  its  timeliness  for  the  period  of  the  final 
thaw  in  Anglo-American  relations.  In  1935  Roy 
P.  Basler  thought  that  Carl  Sandburg  and 
Nathaniel  Wright  Stephenson  presented  "the 
best  version  of  the  private  Lincoln,"  but 
Charnwood's  was  still  "the  best  of  the  public 
Lincoln."  As  late  as  1947,  Benjamin  P. 
Thomas,  an  excellent  judge  of  such  matters, 
called  Charnwood's  book  "the  best  one-volume 
life  of  Lincoln  ever  written." 

Lincoln  students  may  be  a  little  unclear  in 
regard  to  the  precise  reason  Charnwood  wrote 
his  book,  but  they  are  unanimous  on  the  rea- 
sons for  its  high  reputation  and  popularity. 
David  M.  Potter's  The  Lincoln  Theme  and 
American  National  Historiography  identified 
these  clearly.  No  Lincoln  biography  before 
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Courtesy  Adams  National  Historic  Site 
(from  the  Dictionary  of  American  Por- 
traits, published  by  Dover  Publications, 
Inc.,  in  1967) 

FIGURE  2.  Henry  Adams. 


Charnwood's  was  "genuinely  contemplative."  Charnwood's 
Lincoln,  as  it  is  usually  called,  was.  Paul  M.  Angle's  A  Shelf  of 
Lincoln  Books  put  it  this  way:  ". . .  it  is  not  primarily  factual, 
as  for  example,  Nicolay's  Short  Life  is  factual.  The  emphasis 
is  rather  upon  interpretation  and  analysis."  Potter  also 
pointed  to  the  book's  "notable  literary  excellence."  Angle 
credited  Charnwood  with  bringing  "literary  skill  to  the 
Lincoln  theme,"  far  exceeding  the  prosaic  Nicolay  and  Hay  or 
the  hasty  journalistic  style  of  Ida  Tarbell.  Potter  found 
"especial  merit"  in  Charnwood's  ability  "to  grasp  the 
universality  of  Lincoln's  significance."  Angle  also  noted  the 
Englishman's  "conviction  that  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  world's 
truly  great  men."  Though  critics  did  not  say  so  explicitly,  this 
trait  set  the  book  apart  from  the  narrow  nationalism  even  of 
contemporary  biographers  as  talented  as  Stephenson  and 
Albert  Beveridge. 

Charnwood  was  sympathetic,  but  he  wrote  from  a  cultural 
distance  that  Midwesterners  like  William  Herndon,  Jesse 
Weik,  John  Nicolay,  and  John  Hay  lacked  perforce.  This 
exempted  Charnwood  from  a  kind  of  partisanship  that  no 
American  at  the  time  seemed  able  to  escape.  Potter  saw  in  this 
the  root  of  Charnwood's  unembarrassed  ability  to  ask  the 
"hard"  questions  about  Lincoln: 

Did  Lincoln  temporize  too  much  on  slavery?  Was  there 
a  quality  of  "cheap  opportunism"  in  his  political 
record?  Did  his  policy  at  Fort  Sumter  differ  from 
Buchanan's  enough  to  justify  the  customary  practice  of 
gibbeting  the  silly  old  man  while  leaving  Lincoln  free 
from  criticism?  Was  he,  in  the  last  analysis,  responsible 
for  precipitating  the  Civil  War? 
Lord  Charnwood  admitted  that  he  did  not  "shrink  . . .  from 
the  display  of  a  partisanship"  that  led  him  to  state  frankly 
that  the  South's  cause  was  wrong.  What  made  his  book 
exceptional  was,  as  Potter  stated,  that  Charnwood  at  least 
asked  the  questions.  What  also  made  the  book  good  was 
Charnwood's  view— as  accurate  today  as  it  was  in  1916— that 
the  "true  obligation  of  impartiality  is  that  he  [the  author] 
should  conceal  no  fact  which,  in  his  own  mind,  tells  against 
his  views."  His  was  not  the  advocate's  effort  to  pile  up  all  the 
facts  that  help  his  argument  but  the  fair-minded  historian's 


attempt  to  answer  those  arguments  which  seem  most  telling 
against  his  own  case. 

Charnwood,  therefore,  was  never  afraid  to  criticize  Lincoln. 
Relying  on  the  inaccurate  literature  available  at  the  time,  for 
example,  Charnwood  pictured  Lincoln's  father  as  "a 
migrant"  and  claimed  that  the  "unseemliness  in  talk  of 
rough,  rustic  boys  flavoured  the  great  President's 
conversation  through  life."  (He  saw,  more  accurately,  that 
Lincoln  was  "void  of  romantic  fondness  for  vanished  joys  of 
youth.")  He  labeled  Lincoln's  use  of  martial  law  in  the  North  a 
usurpation  of  power. 

Charnwood  did  no  original  research  for  the  book  and  relied 
for  facts  on  a  small  number  of  standard  works,  but  he  was  a 
well-read  man  who  used  his  generally  cultured  background  to 
good  effect.  In  a  passage  of  marvelous  irony,  the  learned 
Englishman  criticized  one  of  America's  own  great  critics  of 
democracy,  Henry  Adams,  by  saying,  "It  is  a  contemptible 
trait  in  books  like  that  able  novel  'Democracy,'  that  they  treat 
the  sentiment  which  attached  to  the  'Rail-splitter'  as 
anything  but  honourable."  Less  accurate  in  the  long  run  but 
appealing  in  the  period  of  the  book's  greatest  popularity  was 
the  viewpoint  Charnwood  derived  from  reading  James 
Bryce's  American  Commonwealth.  That  critique  of  American 
politics  made  Charnwood  hostile  to  political  parties  and  the 
spoils  system  that  Lincoln  used  so  well.  Charnwood  saw 
American  party  politics  as  avoiding  serious  issues  and 
largely  incapable  of  producing  great  leaders.  Of  Lincoln's 
election  in  1860,  he  said  that  "the  fit  man  was  chosen  on  the 
very  ground  of  his  supposed  unfitness." 

Lord  Charnwood  appreciated  Lincoln's  common  origins, 
but  he  dwelled  particularly  on  Lincoln's  statesmanship. 
Secession,  to  Charnwood,  was  a  broadly  popular  movement 
in  the  South  aimed  at  saving  slavery,  and  Lincoln's  efforts  to 
counter  it  were  noble,  progressive,  and  somehow  Christian. 
Following  a  current  of  British  military  opinion  at  the  time,  he 
praised  Lincoln's  abilities  as  a  commander  in  chief.  He  did 
not  belittle  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  It  could  be 
interpreted  as  a  narrowly  military  measure  only  in  law, 
Charnwood  argued.  Given  the  limited  research  he  did  for  the 
biography,  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Charnwood 
repeated  some  spurious  quotations  and  anecdotes.  He  often 
handled  these  well.  Of  the  apocryphal  story  of  Lincoln's 
clemency  for  the  sleeping  sentinel  William  Scott,  Charnwood 
concluded:  "If  the  story  is  not  true— and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  it— still  it  is  a  remarkable  man  of  whom 
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FIGURE  3.  Jesse  Weik. 
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people  spin  yams  of  that  kind."  A  man  of  deep 
religious  interests  himself,  Charnwood  noted 
Lincoln's  growth  in  that  realm  to  the  "language  of 
intense  religious  feeling"  in  the  Second  Inaugural 
Address. 

Charnwood  kept  his  focus  on  the  meaning  of 
Lincoln's  efforts  to  save  the  Union.  These,  he  thought, 
were  attempts  to  save  democratic  government  for  the 
whole  world.  He  properly  stressed  Lincoln's  praise  for 
Henry  Clay  as  a  patriot  who  "loved  his  country, 
partly  because  it  was  his  own  country,  and  mostly 
because  it  was  a  free  country." 

Maintaining  focus  in  a  Lincoln  biography  was  a 
real  achievement,  and  focusing  it  on  the  truly 
important  questions  was  Charnwood's  greatest 
achievement.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  he  did  this  because  Charnwood  letters  are 
rather  scarce  in  this  country.  This  institution,  though 
it  seeks  the  letters  of  Lincoln's  biographers,  has  not  a 
single  Charnwood  letter.  The  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library  has  less  than  half  a  dozen.  Among  the  later, 
however,  there  is  one  illuminating  letter  to  Jesse  W. 
Weik. 

Written  on  May  17,  1919,  just  after  Charnwood's 
triumphant  lecture  tour  of  the  United  States,  the  letter 
acknowledged  Weik's  gift  of  two  Lincoln  autographs 
for  Lady  Charnwood's  autograph  collection.  Echoing 
a  phrase  from  a  famous  Lincoln  letter,  Lord 
Charnwood  characterized  the  gift  as  "such  an 
addition  ...  as  she  had  never  hoped  to  obtain, 
knowing  that  indeed  Lincoln  autographs  are  not 
plenty  as  blackberries."  He  apologized  for  the  delay  in 
writing.  His  younger  son,  eight  years  old,  had  been 
killed  in  a  fall  from  a  pony.  He  told  Weik  that  the 
United  States  appeared  much  changed  since  his  first 
visit  thirty-one  years  before,  "mainly  ...  for  the 
good." 

Naturally,  the  letter  soon  got  around  to  the  subject 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  his  recent  tour  of  the  United 
States,  Lord  Charnwood  wrote,  "I  came  across,  & 
indeed  have  been  coming  across  ever  since  I 
published  my  book,  many  signs  of  the  tendency, 
which  had  been  active,  to  make  a  sort  of  stained-glass- 
window  figure  of  Lincoln,  quite  removed  from 
genuine  human  sympathy  &  impossible  really  to 
revere."  He  noted,  tactfully,  that  Weik's  own  book, 
written  with  William  Herndon,  "made  it  impossible 
that  such  a  tendency  should  lastingly  prevail."  In 
writing  Weik,  Charnwood  diplomatically  avoided 
commenting  directly  on  the  overall  accuracy  of  the 
Herdon-Weik  book.  He  said  only  that  he  had  studied  it 
carefully  or  that  it  prevented  uncritical  hero  worship. 
Charnwood  was  careful  thus  to  pay  his  "respects  to 
one  of  the  pioneer  writers  on  the  subject  of  which" 
Charnwood  was  "a  junior  student." 

Charnwood's  tour  had  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  controversies  over  Lincoln's  ancestry,  then 
raging  in  America.  "The  question,"  Charnwood 
commented,  "is  of  little  interest  in  itself,— not  that 
heredity  is  an  unimportant  influence  (for  of  course  it 
is  vastly  important)  but  that  its  working  is  generally 
too  subtle  to  be  traced,  that  when  we  have  the  correct 
names  of  a  great  man's  grand-parents  &  great- 
grand-parents  (&  how  few  of  us  can  name  all  our  great- 
grand-parents!)  they  generally  remain  mere  names, 
and  finally  that  nothing  in  his  or  any  man's  ancestry 
adds  anything  or  detracts  anything  to  or  from  his 
individual  worth."  Here  again  was  Lord  Charnwood 
at  his  tactful  and  ironic  best— an  Englishman,  who 
did  "not  care  two  pence,  or  a  cent  (which  is  less)  about 
the  authority  of  this  or  any  other  pedigree  (my  own  for 
example),"  giving  lessons  on  individualism  to  an 
American  whose  book  had  made  rather  a  sensation 
for  what  it  said  about  Lincoln's  ancestry. 


W™  HARRIS  JT  presents 

John  Drinkwatefs 

ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN 

vith  Frank  McGlynn 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  4.  British  playwright  John  Drinkwater  drew 
inspiration  for  his  popular  play  about  Lincoln  from  Lord 
Charnwood's  biography.  The  play  was  first  performed  in  America 
in  1919. 
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"So,"  Charnwood  said,  "this  question  thoroughly  bores 
me."  Then,  remembering  the  letter's  recipient,  he  added  a 
hasty  parenthetical  comment— "except  that  Lincoln's  own 
interest  in  the  subject  is  an  interesting  trait  in  him  as 
Herndon  &  Weik  record  it."  Still,  having  written  a  book  about 
Lincoln,  Charnwood  felt  that  he  might  be  "bound  to  know 
what  there  is  to  be  known  about  it."  Several  questions 
followed  for  the  sake  of  "antiquarian  accuracy." 

Charnwood  had  known  of  the  questions  surrounding 
Lincoln's  Hanks  ancestry  when  he  wrote  his  book,  and  he 
queried  Weik  about  new  theories  on  the  legitimacy  of 
Lincoln's  mother.  In  America,  Charnwood  had  been 
astonished  to  learn  that  some  raised  questions  about 
Lincoln's  own  legitimacy.  "My  time  at  Springfield," 
Charnwood  said,  "(in  which  I  met  some  delightful  people  of 
the  older  generation  who  gave  me,  though  without  much 
detail  a  vivid  impression  of  old  times)  was  a  little  too  much 
taken  up  with  hearing  tangled  stories  in  which  this  question 
[of  Lincoln's  legitimacy]  got  mixed  up  with  the  other  which  I 
have  spoken  of  [the  question  of  Lincoln's  mother's 
legitimacy]."  One  man  in  particular  had  been  much  taken 
with  the  notion  that  Lincoln  was  descended  from  John 
Marshall.  "I  think  my  friend,"  Charnwood  went  on,  "is 
merely  suffering  from  a  variety  of  the  same  disease  which 
makes  others  desire  to  derive  Lincoln  from  wholly  respectable 
people  of  [as]  good  standing  as  possible.  He  can  not  suffer  it 
that  a  great  man  should  have  arisen  without  some  ancestor  of 
manifest  intellectual  eminence."  Charnwood  was  "inclined  to 
treat  the  idea  as  rubbish,"  but  he  still  wanted  to  know  whether 
there  was  anything  to  it. 

Lord  Charnwood  concluded  his  letter  thus: 

I  feel  almost  ashamed  to  have  filled  up  my  letter  with 
questions  which  are  of  no  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  actual  life  &  work  &  character  of  the  man  who 
was  any  way  Abraham  Lincoln  whoever  his  ancestors 
were. 

Never  afraid  to  ask  questions  or  hear  answers  that  might 
change  his  mind,  Lord  Charnwood  nevertheless  kept  his 
focus  always  on  the  essentials  of  Lincoln's  greatness. 


Lloyd  Ostendorf  Joins  Bibliography  Committee 


Lloyd  Ostendorf  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  will  join  the  Bibliography 
Committee  which  passes  judgment  on  the  inclusion  of  items 
in  Lincoln  Lore's  Cumulative  Bibliography.  Born  in  Dayton 
on  June  23, 1921,  Mr.  Ostendorf  graduated  from  Stivers  High 
School  in  his  home  town  in  1939.  He  began  studying  art  after 
his  graduation.  He  attended  the  Dayton  Art  Institute  from 
1939  to  1941.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1940  in  New  York  City, 
studying  with  cartoonist  Milton  Caniff  and  his  associates.  In 
1941  Mr.  Ostendorf  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  with 
which  he  served  until  1945. 

The  war  interrupted  Mr.  Ostendorf  s  career  in  illustration 
and  portrait  work  which  began  in  1939.  He  has  furnished  art 
work  for  many  different  publications  and  projects,  and  much 
of  it  has  focused  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  Fascinated  by  the 
"oddly  balanced  ruggedness  and  beauty"  of  Lincoln's  face,  he 
began  drawing  pictures  of  Lincoln  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old.  His  attention  naturally  turned  to  the  photographs  of 
Lincoln  which  he  copied  and  adapted.  Mr.  Ostendorf  got 
special  encouragement  in  his  work  from  Louis  A.  Warren,  one 
of  the  few  Lincoln  authorities  at  the  time  interested  in 
encouraging  work  with  Lincoln  pictures.  As  he  sought 
photographs  from  which  to  work,  Mr.  Ostendorf  also  came 
into  contact  with  Frederick  Hill  Meserve,  the  first  great 
student  and  collector  of  Lincoln  photographs.  Meserve  was 
"as  nice  as  an  old  man  could  be  to  a  young  man"  who  shared 
his  interest,  Mr.  Ostendorf  remembers. 

Mr.  Ostendorf  s  first  book  A  Picture  Story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  ( 1962),  a  biography  for  young  readers,  was  so  popular 
that  it  has  been  reissued  by  Lamplight  Publishing,  Inc.,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Boy  and  the  Man.  His  next  work  was 


Lincoln  in  Photographs:  An  Album  of  Every  Known  Pose 
(1963),  which  he  wrote  with  Charles  Hamilton.  This  book, 
essential  to  even  the  smallest  Lincoln  library,  is  still  available 
from  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  in  which  the  staff  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln 
Library  and  Museum  fails  to  consult  this  fine  book  to  answer 
questions  about  Lincoln  photographs  and  the  many 
lithographs  and  engravings  inspired  by  them,  and  this  is 
surely  true  of  every  other  Lincoln  institution  as  well. 

Mr.  Ostendorfs  expertise  in  this  very  specialized  but 
popular  area  of  Lincolniana  has  been  widely  recognized. 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  awarded  him  the  Lincoln 
Diploma  of  Honor  in  1966.  Lincoln  College  awarded  him  an 
honorary  degree  (Litt.  D.)  in  1968,  and  Lincoln  Memorial 
University  added  another  (Art.  D.)  in  1974.  He  has  been  the 
art  editor  of  the  Lincoln  Herald  since  1957,  and  all  Lincoln 
students  are  familiar  with  the  wonderfully  varied  covers  he 
provides  for  that  quarterly  journal.  He  was  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  National  Lincoln  Sesquicentennial 
Commission. 

Mr.  Ostendorf,  in  addition  to  illustrating  greeting  cards  and 
religious  materials,  maintains  his  interest  in  Lincolniana.  He 
recently  completed  a  painting  of  Lincoln's  stepmother  for  the 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  Health  Center  in  Mattoon,  Illinois. 
Another  recent  portrait  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  as  a  young 
woman  hangs  in  the  restored  Todd  home  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  Studying  photographs  in  order  to  determine  what 
historical  figures  looked  like  in  periods  when  no  photographs 
of  them  are  available  is  a  special  interest.  Mr.  Ostendorf  has 
also  been  working  on  three  books:  a  study  of  Lincoln  portraits 
from  life  (with  Harold  Holzer);  the  recollections  of  Mariah 
Vance,  a  Lincoln  family  maid  in  Springfield  (with  David 
Balsiger);  and  a  Lincoln  family  photograph  album  (with 
James  T.  Hickey). 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Ostendorfs  interests  have  grown  from 
Lincoln's  physical  appearance  to  all  aspects  of  his  life.  His 
general  knowledge  and  his  special  expertise  make  him  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  advisory  board. 
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FIGURE  5.  Lloyd  Ostendorf 
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Unfair  light 

History  of  son  overlooks  Thomas  Lincoln 


By  PAUL  W.  URBAHNS 

Turret  ipociat  corrwpondenl 


The  story  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln has  been  over- 
shadowed in  history  by 
the  chronicles  of  his  famous 
son,  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. In  relating  the  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  historians 
have  emphasized  Abraham's 
early  life  to  the  point  that  an 
unfair  light  is  cast  upon  his 
father  Recent  research,  since 
1900,  reveals  that  previous 
statements  about  Thomas  Lin- 
coln were  in  many  cases  un- 
true, exaggerated,  or  open  lies. 

It  was  during  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's I860  presidential  cam- 
paign that  Republican  party 
publicity  writers  planted  the 
seed  of  untruth  that  became 
part  of  our  national  heritage. 
The  basic  campaign  strategy 
was  to  portray  Abe  not  as  the 
successful  Springfield,  III.,  at- 
torney that  he  was,  but  to 
create  the  impression  that  he 
was  raised  in  near  poverty, 
from  a  backwoods  community, 
and  of  poor,  unintelligent  pa- 
rents. 

The  result  was  that  the  facts 
were  blown  so  far  out  of  pro- 
portion that  general  opinion 
was  that  Abraham  Lincoln  bet- 
tered himself  in  spite  of  his 
humble  upbringing.  The  cam- 
paign did  not  work  in  Hardin 
County  where  local  residents 
knew  the  true  story.  Abraham 
Lincoln  received  less  votes  in 
this  area  than  he  had  relatives. 

"The  Lincoln  Heritage 
House  was  restored  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  a  man, 
humble  in  origin  and  deed  who 
probably  gave  not  a  single 
thought  to  history  or  to  the 
consequences  of  the  events  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  will  go 
down  in  the  annals  of  this 
country  as  the  father  of  a  giant 
of  a  man  who  changed  the 
course  of  history  in  the  United 
States  for  all  time  to  come," 
wrote  Guy  Winstead.  "Thomas 
Lincoln  was  an  ordinary  man 
and  though  he  was  much  ma- 
ligned by  historians  and  bio- 
graphers of  his  renowned  son, 
President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
he  was  a  respected,  esteemed, 
substantial  citizen  of  Hardin 
County." 

When    Thomas   grew  to 


maturity,  he  moved  to  the  Mill 
Creek  area  of  Hardin  County. 
It  was  here  that  he  learned  the 
job  of  carpentry  and  cabinet 
making  There  are  numerous 
accounts  showing  where  he 
was  paid  for  work  done. 

One  of  his  earliest  employers 
in  Hardin  County  was  Samuel 
Haycraft,  a  farm  owner  in  the 
Mill  Creek  area,  who  paid  him 
$9  56  for  work  done  around 
June  13,  1787  Thomas  was  also 
hired  by  Haycraft  to  work  on 
the  mill  and  mill  race  con- 
structed that  year  in  Eliz- 
abethtown. 

Through  his  own  industry, 
Thomas  was  able  to  save 
enough  money  to  purchase 
more  than  200  acres  of  land  on 
Mill  Creek,  which  lies  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  Fort 
Knox  today.  These  acres,  for 
which  he  paid  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  pounds  (approximate- 
ly J600  in  1803  s  money),  was 
not  barren,  uncultivated  land. 
The  deed  mentions  houses, 
barns,  a  stable,  and  outbuild- 
ings. The  farm  appears  to  have 
been  a  fairly  successful  opera- 
tion for  the  previous  owner. 

Thomas  Lincoln's  in- 
terest was  not  in  farm- 
ing He  raised  crops  and 
livestock  like  most  other  resi- 
dents in  order  to  have  food  to 
eat  and  product  to  bargain  with 
at  the  general  store.  By  turn- 
ing in  his  annual  harvest,  Lin- 
coln built  up  credit  with  the 
merchant  so  that  during  the 
year  he  could  walk  in  and 
purchase  anything  that  caught 
his  fancy. 

McClure's  History  of  Etiz- 
abethtown  and  Hardin  County, 
alter  numerating  some  of  the 
items  purchased  during  a  peri- 
od spanning  a  month  concluded 
"a  man  in  Thomas  Lincoln's 
time  who  could  spend  63 
pounds,  3  shilling  and  1V4 
pence,  as  he  did,  could  not  have 
been  a  loafer.  He  was  not  a 
wealthy  man,  but  his  financial 
status  was  doubtless  equal  to 
most  of  his  local  contem- 
poraries and  superior  to  many, 
both  in  property  and  in  funds 
(credit). 

It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  small  cabin  portion  of  the 
Lincoln  Heritage  House  (lo- 
cated in  Freeman  Lake  Park) 
was  built  in  1780  for  Hardin  and 
"Hetty"  Thomas.  It  was  here 


that  they  raised  their  family, 
including  five  children  born 
between  1790  through  1800. 
During  this  time  the  Hardin 
County  Court  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  survey  a  road  from 
the  Courthouse  (Eliz- 
abethtown)  to  the  ferry  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salt  River  (West 
Point).  Hardin  Thomas  and 
Thomas  Lincoln  were  among 
the  signers  of  the  petition 
which  initiated  that  action. 

As  the  Thomas  family  grew, 
it  was  necessary  to  build  the 
larger  cabin  about  1805  At  this 
time  Thomas  was  living  at  his 
Mill  Creek  farm,  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  Thomas  home- 
stead 

The  larger  cabin,  a  two-story 
house,  would  have  required  the 
efforts  of  several  men  in  con- 
struction Similar  in  design  to 
the  cabin  Thomas  erected  at 
his  Mill  Creek  farm,  it  caused 
Samuel  Haycraft,  Jr.,  to  re- 
mark in  his  history  of  Eliz- 
abethtown  written  many  years 
later  that  Hardin  Thomas 
"lived  in  a  house  rather  better 
than  usual  for  that  day."  He 
continued  to  state  that  the 
carpentry  work  was  done  by 
Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  the 
president. 

Thomas  Lincoln  is  credited 
with  not  only  helping  construct 
the  cabin  but  also  for  making 
the  identical  stairways,  the 
mantels  for  the  two  fireplaces 
and  other  woodwork.  It  is  the 
fireplace  mantel  which  we  are 
presently  concerned. 

The  story  of  Hardin  Thomas 
skips  to  1919  to  Major  William 
H.  Radcliffe,  who  with  his  fam- 
ily was  residing  in  Eliz- 
abethtown  with  F.H.  Albert, 
great-granddaughter  of  Hardin 
Thomas.  Upon  noting  the  Lin- 
coln mantel,  Radcliffe  sug- 
gested to  Mrs.  Jenkins,  then 
owner  of  the  mantel,  to  sell  it 
to  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  it  at 
Camp  Knox. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  agreed  to  do 
this  and  she  was  paid  for  the 
mantel  by  government  funds. 
The  mantel  was  installed  in  the 
Con-Quar  Club,  an  organization 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Con- 
structing Quartermaster  who 
built  Camp  Knox  during  the 
period  1918-1919  under  the  su- 
pervison  of  Major  Radcliffe. 


When  the  Con-Quar 
Club  broke  up.  the 
mantel  was  installed 
in  the  Hostess  House  Subse- 
quently, the  station  hospital 
burned  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  use  the  Hostess  House 
as  a  hospital  The  mantel  was 
removed  at  this  time  and  was 
obtained  by  Mrs  F  C.  Dickson, 
who  lived  at  the  "King  House" 
on  Highway  62  at  Tip  Top.  The 
mantel  was  never  used  at  the 
"King  House",  but  was  stored 
for  approximately  2  years. 

The  mantel  was  next  offered 
to  the  Women's  Club  of  Eliz- 
abethtown  on  the  condition 
that  it  be  installed  in  the 
Brown-Pusey  Community 
House.  It  was  accepted  by  the 
board  of  directors  but  later 
declined  by  Doctor  Pusey. 

In  1934,  when  the  Brick  Mess 
was  under  construction,  the 
constructing  quartermaster 
was  directed  by  the  Quarter- 
master General  to  secure  the 
Lincoln  Mantel  for  installation 
in  the  library  of  the  new  build- 
ing As  a  result  of  this  direc- 
tive, a  search  was  initiated  for 


the  mantel.  Mrs  Dickson  was 
contacted  and  it  was  learned 
that  she  had  donated  the 
mantel  to  the  Kentucky 
Pioneer  Memorial  Association 
at  Harrodsburg.  Kentucky, 
where  it  had  been  installed  in 
the  "Museum  House". 

Following  a  series  of  letters 
between  Col  Barney,  Camp 
Commander  and  Mr  Iseberg, 
Director  of  the  Kentucky 
Pioneer  Memorial  Association, 
the  association  returned  the 
mantel  to  Camp  Knox  in  June, 
1934,  where  it  was  installed  in 
the  Kentucky  Room  (library) 
of  the  newly  built  Brick  Mess 

Today,  Thomas  Lincoln's 
mantel  is  the  center  of  atten- 
tion in  the  "Lincoln  Room"  of 
the  Fort  Knox  Officer  s  Club. 
Ironically,  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  collection  of  memorabilia 
relating  to  his  famous  son 

Special  thanks  to  the  follow- 
ing for  their  hard  work  on  the 
subject  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
Guy  Winstead,  Reba  Mae 
Terry  and  the  Hardin  County 
Historical  Society,  and  the 
Fort  Knox  Officers  Club 


Marker  to  note  militia  service  of  Lincoln's  father 
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August  09,  2013  10:00  am 

LERNA  (AP)  —  A  marker  recognizing  the  military  service  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  father  will  be 
placed  on  his  grave  during  a  ceremony  in  east-central  Illinois  later  this  month. 

The  president's  father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  was  a  military  officer  on  the  Kentucky  frontier. 

The  marker  will  be  put  into  place  Aug.  31.  Descendants  of  the  Hall  and  Hanks  families, 
cousins  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  will  lay  a  memorial  wreath.  Historian  James  Siberell  plans  to 
speak  about  Thomas  Lincoln's  experiences  in  the  militia. 

The  event  is  set  for  11  a.m.  at  the  Thomas  Lincoln  Cemetery  in  Lerna,  near  the  Lincoln  Log 
Cabin  State  Historic  Site. 

The  marker  is  being  presented  by  the  Sangamon  River  Chapter  of  the  National  Society  United 
States  Daughters  of  1812,  the  Illinois  Historic  Preservation  Agency  and  the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin 
site. 
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Military  marker  placed  on  grave  of  Lincoln  father  whbf.com 

LERNA  III  (AP)  -  Newly  unearthed  information  about  the  military  service  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
father  has  led  to  a  special  marker  being  placed  on  his  grave  in  east-central  Illinois. 

The  marker  recognizing  his  service  was  placed  during  a  ceremony  Saturday  at  the  Thomas 
Lincoln  Cemetery  in  Lerna,  near  the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State  Historic  Site. 

Taking  part  were  descendants  of  the  Hall  and  Hanks  families,  cousins  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  1795,  Thomas  Lincoln  served  in  a  militia  unit  defending  Kentucky's  frontier  from  Indians. 

Many  details  of  his  service  were  lost  when  the  state  made  room  for  Civil  War  documents  by 
destroying  earlier  records. 

But  a  historian  discovered  Lincoln  was  nominated  to  serve  as  an  ensign  in  1805^That 
weren't  destroyed. 

■       copyright  2013  The  Associated  Press.  A„  rights  reserved.  This  materia,  may  not  be  pubiished,  broadcast  rewntten  or 
redistributed. 
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James  Linkhorn  talks  about  tracing  his  descendants  all  the  way 
back  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lincoln  was  Linkhorn's  great-great- 
great-uncle.  /  Chris  Crook/Times  Recorder 

ZANESVILLE  —  Ever  since  James  Linkhorn  was  a  child,  he  was  told 
he  came  from  presidential  blood.  His  family  insisted  they  were 
descendents  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  while  Linkhorn 
believed  them,  he  rarely  thought  of  it. 


"It  went  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other,"  the  93-year-old  Guernsey 
County  resident  said. 


James  Linkhorn  talks  about  from  Family  Tree  DNA  came  back  with  irrefutable  evidence  — 
tracing  ms  descendants  an  the  Abraham  Lincoln  was  his  great-great-great-uncle,  and  he  most  likely 

way  back  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  ,  ....  ... 

Lincoln  was  Linkhorn's  great-  was  Lincoln  s  closest  living  relative. 

great-great-uncle. 

The  DNA  test  proved  he  was  related  to  Samuel  Lincoln,  who  came  to 
the  U.S.  from  England  around  1630  and  died  in  1690.  Coming  from  Samuel's  line  was 
Mordecai  I,  (1657  to  1736),  Mordecai  II,  (1686  to  1736),  John,  (1716  to  1788)  and  Abraham 
Linkhorn  (1739  to  1785),  who  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  grandfather.  James'  connection  to  the 
line  came  through  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  president's  father,  when  he  had  an  affair  that  resulted 
in  an  illegitimate  child.  Jesse  Linkhorn,  Abraham  Lincoln's  younger  half-brother,  then  went  on 
to  become  James  Linkhorn's  great-grandfather. 

The  Linkhorn  to  Lincoln  conversion  most  likely  happened  during  the  family's  move  from 
Kentucky  to  Indiana,  Linkhorn  said,  but  the  two  names  had  been  used  jointly  depending  on  the 
settlements  they  had  been  living  in.  Linkhorn  was  reserved  for  German  settlements,  while 
Lincoln  was  used  in  English  settlements.  This  name  changing  allowed  for  them  to  fit  in  with  the 
people  they  were  with  and  avoid  discrimination. 

Linkhorn  was  thrilled  what  he  had  been  told  as  a  child  could  finally  be  proven.  "It's  good  to  be 
able  to  prove  it,  otherwise  it's  just  hearsay,"  he  said.  "Some  people  kidded  me,  some  of  them 
called  me  Abe,  but  it  was  good  to  know  for  sure." 

In  his  own  life,  Linkhorn  served  as  a  technical  sergeant  in  the  Army  from  1942  to  1946.  Upon 
his  discharge  he  returned  to  Guernsey  County,  where  he  married  his  wife  of  66  years,  had 
three  sons,  and  lived  his  life  as  a  farmer  and  a  carpenter.  While  he  did  not  choose  his 
profession  based  on  family  ties,  he  was  happy  to  carry  on  a  long-standing  tradition  of 
carpentry.  "Thomas  Lincoln  was  a  carpenter,  my  great-grandfather  was  a  carpenter,  and  I  was 
a  carpenter,"  he  said. 

The  last  living  descendent  of  Lincoln  himself  was  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beck,  who  died  in  1985 
without  having  any  children. 
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Although  Linkhorn  said  the  confirmation  has  not  changed  his  life,  he  has  enjoyed  getting  to 
know  the  history  of  his  family,  even  if  he  only  started  searching  about  20  years  ago.  "I 
should've  asked  questions,"  he  said,  "You  don't  ask  questions  until  everyone's  gone  that's  got 
the  answers  to  them." 
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wrote  the  following  poem  on  "The 
Grave  of  the  Father  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln:" 

In  a  low  sweet  vale  by  a  murmuring 
rill, 

The  pioneer's  ashes  are  sleeping; 
Where  the  cold  marble  shafts  so  lonely 
and  still, 
In  silence  their  vigils  are  keeping. 

On  their  sad  lonely  faces  are  words  of 
fame, 

But  none  of  them  speak  of  his  glory; 
When  the  pioneer  died,  his  name  and 
his  age. 

No  monument  whispered  the  story- 
No    myrtle,   no   ivy,    nor  hyacinth 
blows 

O'er  the  lonely  place  where  they  laid 
him; 

No  cedar,  nor  holly,  nor  almond  tree 
grows 

Near  the  plebian's  grave  to  shade 
him. 

Sweet  evergreens  wave  over  many  a 
grave, 

O'er  some  bows  the  sad  weeping  wil- 
low; 

j  But  no  willow  trees  bow,  nor  ever- 
greens wave 
Were  the  pioneer  sleeps  on  his  pil- 
low. 

While  some  are   inhumed   with  the 
honor  of  state 
And  placed  beneath  temples  to  moul- 
der, 

The  grave  of  the  father  of  Lincoln  the 
Great 

Is  known  by  a  hillock  and  bowlder. 
, 

I  Let  him  take  his  long  sleep  and  quietly 
rest. 

With  naught  to  disturb  or  awake 
him; 

When  the  angels  shall  come  t<>  gather 
the  blest 

To   Abraham's   bosom   they'll  take 
him. 


LINCOLN'S  PARENT'S. 


WHERE    HIS    FATHER    AND  STEP- 
MOTHER ARE  BURIED. 


The  Thomas  Lincoln  Monument  sunt 
the  Poem  Which  Canscd  Its 
Erection- The  Lincoln  Homestead 
Where  the  Old  Couple  Died. 


xlt  the  Shiloh  church,  half  way  be- 
tween the  quiet  county  towns  of  Farm- 
ington  and  Janesville,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Coles  county,  111.,  is  a  beauti- 
fully situated  country  burying  ground 
known  as  the  Gordon  cemetery.  Here, 
among  the  modest  headstones  that 
mark  the  graves  of  other  pioneers, 
towers  the  marble  shaft  of  one  who, 
while  living,  was  reckoned  no  better 
or  greater  than  his  neighbors,  yet,  now 
that  time  is  still  adding  luster  to  the 
fame  of  his  great  son,  the  name  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  ail  that  pertains 
to  his  life,  his  death  and  place  of 
burial  is  coming  into  historic  prom- 
inence. The  graveyard  is  a  pleasant 
drive  from  Mattoon,  Charleston  or 
Greenup,  and  many  visit  it  during  the 
summer  months,  but  as  the  grave  is 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  no  flowers 
near,  it  would  seem  that  the  visitors 
are  attracted  more  through  curiosity 
than  to  do  honor  to  the  dead. 

The  grave  of  Thomas  Lincoln  was 
left  unmarked  from  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1851  until  18S0.  After  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  elected  president  he 
visited  his  father's  grave  and  left  word 
to  have  estimates  sent  him  of  the  cost 
of  a  tombstone,  but  the  war  coming  on 
it  Avas  never  attended  to.  Thus  rested 
the  ashes  of  the  pioneer,  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  excitement  of  the  times 
when  his  only  son  was  acquiring  the 
height  of  his  fame,  until  George  B. 
Balch,  a  local  poet  of  no  mean  talent. 


OLD  THOMAS  LINCOLN 

— — — •• 

FATHER  OF  THE  MARTYRED  PRESIDENT. 

,      \   g  - '  .,   1 

Characteristics  of  a  Peaceable  and  In- 
offensive but  tazy  Old   Man— Con- 
te^t  to  Smoke  a  Cob  Pipe1*  and 
Bead  the  Bible— His  Death. 


"When  Abraham  Lincoln  reached  his  ma- 
jority, he  left  his  parents  in  eastern  Illinois 
and  started  to  the  northwest.    He  stopped  a 
short  distance  from  the  Illinois  River  and 
gradually  drifted  eastward    again  till  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Springfield.   It  is  be- 
lievedTiow  that,  while  he  entertained  the  I 
highest  regard  for  his  parents  and  his  near 
relatives,  yet  he  wanted  to  get  away  from 
them.    The  Hanks  family— from  which  stock  i 
he  had  descended— were  a  shiftless  set,  indeed. 
They  had  no  desire  to  accumulate  property,  J 
and,  as  for  education,  they  never  believed  in 
it;  in  fact,  they  were  content  with  a  small 
"patch"  of  cleared  ground  in  the  woods,  with 
a  trusty  rifle  and  a  few  hounds  to  keep  them 
company.    The  men,  after  plantiug  a  few 
acres  of  corn  in  the  spring,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time  in  limiting,  while  the 
women,  left  at  home  with  the  children,  did 
the  greatest  part  of  the  real  work  in  farming. 
In  every  respect  and  characteristic  they  cor- 
responded with  that  unfortunate  class  of  pao 
pie  who  still  exist  in  certain  parte  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  known   as   "poor  whites." 
There      is      no     doubt    young  Abra- 
ham   soon    saw   that    he    could  never 
achieve     success    in    such  surroundings 
and  that  being  ambitious  to  attract  public 
notice,  he  quietly  moved  away  from  thein. 
Uancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham,  died^ 
when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  his  rather,  Thomas  Lincoln,  mar- 
ried a  widow,  Sarah  Johnson,  who  was  the 
mother  of  two  children.    From  this  time 
(1820)  until  after  his  own  death  Abraham  had 
a  step-niotber,  and  during  all  this  time  he 
helped  support  her  and  his  father.    It  is  to 
his  honor  that  he  dearly  loved  his  step- 
mother, and  it  is  equally  true  she  idolized  her 
step-son.    Ho  purchased  a  fang}  in  Coles 
County,  Illinois,  for  his  father  asrw.mother, 
and  had  it  deeded  in  trust  for  their  use  and 
benefit,  and  there  the  aged  cquple  lived  till 
their  death.   Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father,  was 
a  peaceable  and  inoffensive,  but  lazy  old  man. 
He  worked  but  little,  accumulated  nothing, 
and  harmed  nobody.    He  had  no  desires  above 
a    flitch    of    bacon    or  a  saloratus  bis- 
cuit.     Even    before    his   death   his  sou 
■was  a  member  of  Congress,  but  that  made  no 
difference  to  him.    In  fact  he  hardly  ever  re- 
ferred to  it.    He  walked  every  morning  to 
the  country  store,  sat  on  the  same  boxes  aud 
smoked  his  cob  pipe  with  prompt  regularity. 
But  few  ever  heard  him  mention  Abraham, 
and  unless  the  people  so  informed  the  casual 
visitor,  he  would  leave  the  village  of  Farra- 
ington  without  knowing  that  he  had  seen  tho 
man  who  was  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
the  future  emancipator.  Thomas  Lincoln  had 
no  education  worth  mentioning.    He  hod  a 
noted  fondness  for  the  Bible,  aud  a  few  yeai> 
before  his  death  read  it  constantly.    He  was 
able  to  write  his  name,  which  was  about  all 
he  could  master  in  penmanship.    Beyond  this 
he  cared  not  to  go.    He  had  no  cares  and  was 
content  with     his   lot.     When    he  emi- 
grated    Iran   Spencer   County,  Indiana, 
he   brought  the  family  in  a  wagon  whose 
wheels  were,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian carts,  made  of  one  solid  piece  of  wood, 
and  drawn  by  two  oxen.    The  indispensible 
quota  of  hounds  followed  the  wagon,  aud  be- 
hind it  all  came  Abraham  leading  the  cow. 
They  landed  near  the  village  of  Farmiugton,in 
Coles  County,  and  were  among  the  quietest 
people  there.    Abraham  did  not  remain  long. 
He  soon  moved  to  Macom  County,  where, 
together  with  his  cousin.  Dennis  Hanks,  he 
split  the  rails  which  afterward  made  him 
famous.    After  he  launched  out  into  the 

Eractice  of  law,  he  would  frequently  visit 
is  parents,  and  on  some  occasions  would  at- 
tend to  suite  in  the  iustices  courts  if  re- 


quested.  When  license  was  granted  him  to 
practice  law,  he  put  the  precious  document 
in  his  pocket,  and  at  once  set  out  to  visit  his 
father    At  this  time  James  Gill,  a  man  of 
considerable  wealth,  who  lived  near  Thomas 
Lincoln,    brought    suit    against  another 
man,  who  had  allowed  his  stock  to  destroy 
the  growing  crops  of  the  plaintiff.   The  suit 
was  for  trespass  and  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.    Mr.  Gill  learning  that  the  yeung 
lawyer  was  in  the  neighborhood  secured  his 
services    Lincoln  conducted  the  case  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  client  and  secured  a  judg- 
ment for  $10  and  costs  against  the  defendant. 
As  soon  as  the  case  was  decided  Gill  took  out 
his  pocket-book  and  lifting  a  ten  dollar  bill 
therefrom  presented  it  to  Lincoln  with  the 
remark:  "Here,  Abe,  is  your  fee."  Lincoln 
declined  it,  however,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  his  first  case  and  that  Gill  was  a  good 
neighbor    of    his     father's.      Gill  in- 
sisted and   Lincoln   continued   to  refuse, 
saying  that  the  fee  was  too  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sum  received  iu  the  judgment. 
Gill  was  a  proud-spirited  and  impulsive  man, 
and  Lincoln,  seeing  that  resistance  was  use- 
less, addressed  him  as  follows:    "Well,  Mr. 
Gill,  as  you  are  bent  on  giving  me  tho  money 
I'll  take  it,  not  for  my  Own  use,  but  will  give 
it  to  father,  for  he  is  poor  and  needs  it."  So 
saying,  he  tqpk  the  bill,  and,  turning  to  his 
father, "  who  was  present,  gave  it  to  him. 
Old  man  Lincoln,  no  doubt,  had  use  for  the 
money,  and  for  more,  too,  could  his  dutiful  son 
have  furnished  it  to  him.    The  log  cabin  in 
which  he  lived  and  died  is  still  standing,  aud 
visitors  to  it  are  shown  the  Bible  he  read 
and    other    interesting  relics.  Abraham 
continued     to     visit     the      place  and 
often  rendered  his  father's  neighbors  further 
legal  services.    At  one  time  he  conducted  a 
hotly  contested  suit  on  behalf  of  one  John 
Rogers,  to  recover  possession  of  a  mare  which 
had  strayed  away  over  the  boundless  and 
fenceless  prairie  aud  had  been  adopted  by  an- 
other man.    Everybody  in  the  neighborhood 
was  examined  as  to  the  identity  of  the  mare. 
Lincoln  fought  his  way  inch  by  inch,  and  at 
last  gained  the  case.    None  of  these  victories 
seemed  to  elate  or  leave  any  marked  im- 
pression on  old  Thomas  Lincoln.    He  never 
boasted  of  his  son  Abraham  as  a  lawyer  or 
congressman.    He  simply,  and  at  tho  same 
tame  wisely,  concluded  that  the  young  man 
was  entitled  to  all  the  honors  he  jbtained, 
and   that   his    own    relation  to   him  &i 
father  was  of  little  consequence.  Sensible 
©Id  man.    Would  that  other  proud  fathers  of 
ambitious  sons  could  take  the  same  philo- 
sophic view  of  things.    At  times  the  old  gen- 
tleman would  get  pinched  financially.  His 
step-son,  John  D.  Johnson,  was  as  poor  a  man- 
ager as  he,  and  besides  drank  too  freely.  All 
the  winter's  meat  having  vanisked,  and  no 
money  in  the  house,  resort  would  be  had  to 
Abraham,  who  in  due '  time  would  remit 
enough  hard  cash  to  lubricate  things  till  an- 
other season  of  friction  .  came  on.  Mean- 
while the  future  President  at  Springheld  was 
winning     fresh     laurels     as     the  days 
rolled  by.     Having  returned  from  Congress, 
he  was  preparing  for  greater  struggles  ahead. 
To  advance  himself  politically— and  to  my 
mind  for  no  other  reason— he  had  married 
into  one  of  the  first  and  most  aristocratic 
families  at  the  State  Capital.    One  brother- 
in-law  was  Attorney  General  of  the  State, 
another  a  leading  physician,  and  still  another 
a  wealthy  merchant.     His  own  wife  Snd  her 
sisters  were  women  of  education  aud  refine- 
ment.   Proud  oi  their  standing  and  family 
connections,  they  easily  became  leaders  in  so- 
ciety.    Ia  the  winter  Springfield  was  gay 
and  active;  the  Legislature,  when  in  session, 
brought  Lincoln  into  contact  with  men  from 
all  over  the  State.    His  wife,  conscious  of 
her  husband's  growiag  power,  would  hold  re- 
ceptions, and  move  with  haughty  mien  in 
the  highest  social  circles.      Lincoln,  like 
Douglas,  was  fast  making  strides  forward. 
Who    in  all  these   brilliant  circles,  ever 
thought  of  old  Thomas  Lincoln.    Not  proud 
Mary  Todd,  his  son's  wife;   not  the  refined 
Mrs.  Edwards,  her  sistor,  for  they  had  per- 
haps never  seen  any  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
relatives.     Ceuld  it  be  that  Abraham  him- 
self, amidst  all  his  brilliant  surroundings,  had 
forgotten  his  illiterate  but  good-natured  old 
I     father?   A  letter  recently  unearthed,  shows 
thut  he  had  not.    Early  in  January,  1851,  tho 
t     old  gentleman  was  taken  sick.    His  step-son, 
i     John  D.  Johnsou,  writes  Abraham  coucern- 
j     ing  his  father's  condition.    On  the  l'-itli  inst. 
!      the  latter  responds:  "\'ou  already  know  I  de- 
sire that  neither  father  nor  mother  shall  l>e 
in  want  of  any  comfort,  either  in  health  or 
sickness,  while  they  live;  and  I  feel  sure  you 


have  not  failed  to  use  my  name 
if  necessary  to  procure  a  doctor  or  anything 
else  for  father  in  his  present  sickness.  My 
business  is  such  that  I  could  'hardly  leave 
home  now,  if  it  was  not,  as  it  is,  that  my 
own  wife  is  sick  abed.  I  sincerely  hope 
father  may  yet  recover  his  health;  but  at  all 

events  tell  him  to  remember  to  call  upon  and 
confide  in  our  great  and  good  and  merciful 
maker,  who  will  not  turn  away  from  him  in 
any  extremity.  He  notes  the  fall  of  a  spar-  j 
,  row  and  numbers  the  hair  of  our  heads,  and  i 
he  will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who  puts 
his  trust  in  him.  Say  to  him  that  if  we  could 
meet  now,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would 
not  Z  be  more  painful  than  pleasant, 
but  that  if  it  be  his  lot  to  go  now  he  will 
soon  have  a  joyous  meeting  with  many  loved 
ones  gone  before,  and  where  il*e  rest  of  us, 
through  the  help  of  God,  hope  ere  long  to 
join  them."  Dutiful  and  affectionate  sonl 
Noble  mat !  Within  three  days  after  this  let- 
ter was  written  Thomas  Lincoln  had  passed 
away  from  earth.  They  carried  his  body  to 
the  church-yard  not  far  off,  a  Baptist 
preacher,  whose  name  can  not  now  be  re- 
membered, said  a  few  words  or  offered  up  a 
devout  prayer,  and  then  they  buried  him 
away  forever.  Until  1876'  a  small  bowlder 
and  a  little  mound  of  earth  was  all  that 
marked  the  grave.  In  February,  1861,  his 
son,  Abraham,  a  few  days  before  his  depart- 
ure for  Washington  to  be  inaugurated, 
.visited  the  last  resting  place  of  his 
humble  sire,  and  with  his  pen- 
knife cut  the  initials  "T.  L."  on  a  bit  of  oak 
board  and  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  grave : 
this  was  afterward  carried  away  by  some 
curiosity  hunter,  and  the  grave  was  only  dis- 
tinguished from  others  by  the  few  remaining 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  burial.  In 
1876  George  B.  Balch,  of  Janesville,  Coles 
County,  a  poet  who  contributed  to  tho  local 
papers  iu  his  neighborhood,  penned  the  an- 
nexed lines,  which,  upon  being  published, 
called  attention  to  the  neglect  or  Thomas 
Lincoln's  grave,  aud  about  two  years  ago  a 
beautiful  marble  monument  some  seven  feet 
high  was  placed  over  it.  I  only  reproduce 
the  last  three  stauzas  of  the  poem: 
"Bright  evergreens  wave  over  many  a  grave, 

O'ep  some  bows  the  sad  weeping-willow, 
But  no  willow  trees  bow  nor  evergreens  wave 

Where  the  Pioneer  sleeps  on  his  pillow. 

"While  some  are  inhumed  with  the  honors  of  state, 

And  placed  beneath  temples  to  molder; 
The  grave  of  the  father  of  Lincon  the  Great 
Js  known  by  a  hillock  and  bowlder. 

"Let  him  take  his  last  sleep,  and  quietly  rest 
With  naught  to  disturb  or  awake  him, 

When  the  good  angels  come  to  gather  the  blest, 
To  Abraham's  bosom  they'll  take  hira."- 
*  *       "       Jesse  W.  Wekic 


FATHER  OF  LINCOLN. 


HE     SLEEPS     IN     A  CEMETERY 
NEAR  JAN  ESV1LLE. 


A  Toem  That  Caused  the  Erection  of  a 
Monument  to  Hlu>  Twenty-Nine  Years 
Aftor  His  Death — The  House  of  the 
(jrout  Emancipator's  Parents. 


When  the  pioneer  died,  his  name  and 
his  age, 

No  monument  whispered  the  story. 

'  No  mystie,  no  ivy,  nor  hyacinth  blows 
O'er  the  lonely  place  where  they  laid 
him; 

£  No  cedar,  nor  holly,  nor  almond  tree 
grows 

Near  the  plebeian's  grave  to  shade 
him. 


(Greenup,  111.,  Correspondence.) 

T    the  Shiloh 
church,  half-way. 
between  the  quiet 
country    towns  of 
Farmington  and 
Janesville,   in  the 
southern   part  of 
Coles   county,  Illi- 
nois,   is  a  beauti- 
fully situated  coun- 
try burying  ground 
known  as  the  Gor- 
don cemetery.    Here,  among  the  mod- 
est headstones  that  mark  the  graves  of 
other  pioneers,  towers  the  marble  shaft 
of  one  who,  while  living,  was  reckoned 
no  greater  or  better  than  his  neighbors, 
yet,  now  that  time  is  still  adding  luster 
to  the  fame  of  his  great  son,  the  name 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  his  life,  his  death,  and  place  of 
burial  is  coming  into  historic  prom- 
inence.   The  graveyard  is  a  pleasant 
drive   from    Mattoon,    Charleston  or 
Greenup,  ancT  many  visit  it  during  the 
•summer  months,  but  as  the  grave  is 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  no  flowers 
•ire  near  it  would  seem  that  the  visitors 
are  attracted  more  through  curiosity 
Lhan  to  do  honor  to  the  dead. 

The  grave  of  Thomas  Lincoln  was 
left  unmarked  from  the  .time-  of  his 
death  in  1S51  until  1880.  After  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  elected  president  he 
visited  his  father's  grave  and  left  word 
to  have  estimates  sent  him  of  the  cost 
of  a  tombstone,  but  the  war  coming  on 
it  was  never  attended  to.  Thus  rested 
the  ashes  of  the  pioneer,  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  excitement  of  the  times 
when  his  only  son  was  acquiring  the 
height  of  his  fame,  until  George  B. 
Balch,  a  local  poet  of  no  mean  talent, 
wrote  the  following  poem  on  "The 
Grave  of  the  Father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln": 

in  a  low  sweet  vale  of  a  murmuring 
rill, 

The  pioneer's  ashes  are  sleeping; 


HOME  OF  LINCOLN'S  PARENTS. 
Where  the  cold  marble  shafts  so  lonely 
and  still, 
In  silence  their  vigils  are  keeping. 

On  their  sad,  lonely  faces  are  words  of 
fame, 

But  none  of  thc-.-n  s3cak  of  his  glory; 


Sweet  evergreens  wave  over  many  a 
grave, 

O'er  some  bows  the  sad  weeping  wil- 
low; 

But  no  willow  trees  bow,  nor  ever- 
greens wave, 
Where  the  pioneer  sleeps  on  his  pil- 
low. 

While  some  are  inhumed  with  the  hon- 
or of  state 
And  placed  beneath  temples  to  mol- 
der, 

The  grave  of  the  father  of  Lincoln  the 
Great 

Is  known  by  a  hillock  and  bowlder. 

Let  him  take  his  long  sleep  and  quietly 
rest, 

With  naught  to  disturb  or  awake 
him; 

When  the  angels  shall  come  to  gather 
the  blest, 

To  Abraham's   bosom   they'll  take 
him. 

These  verses  were  published  in  Lip- 
pincott's  Magazine  and  other  publica- 
tions and  a  copy  sent  to  Robert  Lin- 
coln, who  promptly  responded  by  offer- 
ing to  pay  the  expense  of  a  monument 
for  his  grandfather's  grave.  Meantime 
the  poem  had  aroused  the  patriotism  of 
Coles  county  citizens  and  some  funds 
had  been  raised  here,  so  that  when  the 
draft  was  made  on  the  younger  Lincoln 
it  was  for  only  $116.  The  monument 
is  a  plain  Grecian  obelisk  of  Italian 
marble,  9  feet  8  inches  in  height,  by 
no  means  the  finest  in  the  rural  grave- 
yard, and  bears  the  following  simple 
inscription: 

':  THOMAS  LINCOLN,  : 

:  Father  of  : 

:  the  Martyred  President.  : 

:  Born  : 

:  Jan.  6,  1778;  : 

:  Died  : 

:'  Jan.  15,  1851.  : 

On  the  base  is  the  word  "Lincoln" 
in  large  letters,  and  a  small  footstone 
bears  the  letters  "T.  L."  The  monu- 
ment was  placed  where  it  now  stands 
on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1880,  twenty- 
nine  years  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  death. 

Thomas  Lincoln's  second  wife  sleeps 
by  his  side,  and  she,  too,  deserves  more 
than  passing  notice  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. Abraham  Lincoln  loved  her  as 
a  mother,  and  it  is  said  that  he  owed 
much  of  his  straightness  of  character 
and  nobleness  of  soul  to  her  training. 


Ink  Fades  with  Afje. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  are,  in  many  cases, 
almost  illegible  on  account  of  the  fad- 
ing of  the  ink.  At  that  time  the  larnp- 
blac(  inks  passed  out  of  use  and  chemi- 
cal inks  became  popular. 


THE  THOMAS  LINCOLN  MONU- 


il 


MENT. 


JNCOLN'S  PARENT'S. 


HERE    HIS    FATHER    AND  STEP- 
MOTHER ARE  UURIED. 


he  Thomas  Lincoln  Monument  am 
tUe      room      Which      Caused  Its 
Ereetion-The  Lincoln  Homestead 
Where  the  Old  Couple  Dicu. 

At  the  Shiloh  church,  half  way  be-  ! 
sreen  the  quiet  county  towns  of  Farm-  j 
lgtbn  and  Janesville,  in  the  southern  | 
vrt  of  Coles  county,  111-  is  a  beauti- 
xlly  situated  country  burying  ground 
uown  as  the  Gordon  cemetery.  Here, 
mong   the   modest  headstones  that 
mrk  the  graves  of  other  pioneers, 
nvers  the  marble  shaft  of  one  who, 
bile  living,  was  reckoned  no  better 
r  greater  than  his  neighbors,  yet,  now 
iat  time  is  still  adding  luster  to  the 
ime  of  his  great  son,  the  name  of 
•Smas  Lincoln  and  all  that  pertains 
.  his  life,  his  death  and  place  of 
urial  is  coming  into  historic  prom- 
race.   The  graveyard  is  a  pleasant 
rive   from   Mattoon,   Charleston  or 
reenup,  and  many  visit  it  during  the 
ummer  months,  but  as  the  grave 
vergrown  with  weeds  and  no  floweis 
ear?  it  would  seem  that  the  visitors 
re  attracted  more  through  curiosity 
ban  to  do  honor  to  the  dead. 
The  grave  of  Thomas  Lincoln; -was 
•ft  unmar.ed  from  the  time  of  his 
eath  iu  18bx  until  1SS0    Alter  Abra- 
am  Lincoln  was  elected  president  he 
isited  his  father's  grave  and  left  word 
.  have  estimates  sent  him  of  the  cost 
'i  a  tombstone,  but  the  war  coming  on 
t  was  never  attended  to.   Thus  rested 
L  Shes  of  the  pioneer  almost  for- 
■otten  in  the  excitement  ot  the  times 
vhen  his  only  son  was  acquiring  the 
"eight  of  his  fame,  until  George  B. 
faleh  a  local  poet  of  no  mean  talent 
vrote  the  following  poem  on  the 
irave  of  the  Father  of  Abraham  Lin- 
oln:" 

a  a  low  sweet  vale  by  a  murmuring 

rill,  ,      .  . 

The  pioneer's  ashes  are  sleeping, 
Vhere  the  cold  marble  shafts,  so  lonely 
and  still,  . 
In  silence  their  vigils  are  keeping. 

)n  their  sad  lonely  faces  are  words  of 
fame,  , 
But  none  of  them  speak  of  his  glory , 
When  the  pioneer  died,  his  name  and 

tlis 

No  monument  whispered  the  story. 

No   myrtle,   no   ivy,   nor  hyacinth 
blows 

O'er  the  lonely  place  where  Ur 
him ; 

cedar,  nor  holly,  nor  almc 

grows  ,  , 

Near  the  plebian's  graw  to  she  ie 
him. 

Sweet  evergreens  wave  over  many  a 

O'er  sometows  the  sad  weeping  wil- 

t  no10w!llow  trees  bow,  nor  ever- 
greens wave  . 
here  the  pioneer  sleeps  on  his  pil- 
low. 


M temples  to  ^ 
negravee  of  the  father  of  Lincoln:he 

I3kn?wn  by  a  hillock  and  bowhl  , 
Let  him  take  his  long  sleep  and  qu.tly 

'  Withrenaught  to  disturb  or  avake 
sVben  Mangels  shall  come  to  ;,ther 
iSaSs  bosom  they,  take 
him. 

re  published  in  Lvp- 
These  verse*      fe  PjDother  publica- 
tfneott  s  t  to  Robert  Lm- 

tions  W'  responde' .  by  off er- 

co'-  expense  of  a  monu- 

his   grandfather  grave- 


Mrs.   Sarah  Lincoln. 

-iches  in  height,  by  no  means  the 
lest  in  this   rural   graveyard  and 
1  krs  the  following  single  insertion. 


a.1 


THOMAS  LINCOLN, 
father  of 
The  Martyred  President, 
Born 
Jan.  6,  1778; 

Died 
Jan.  15,  1851. 


^  s •as Wtt  ™  sss 

If  "ifXfjS  18S0  twenty- 

of  history.  ADran  u  hfi 
as  a  mother   and  it  * 
1(wed  much  of  his  JfJJ»j£  training. 
■lDd  nobleness  of  sou  to  u 

When  to.^^jSSTS  vis- 
->efore  going  to  the  lowly 

lt€Lhithaf  S** S tored  hS  for  i 
5SJ  with  a  .other's  1. 


tuition,  Was  fearful  of  the  great  task 
he  was  undertaking  of  leading  (the 
naiton  in  its  hour  of  greatest 
peril,  and  told  him  she  knew  he 
would  be  killed.  Abe  only  laugied 
aud  said  in  his  characteristic  way  that 
he  "guessed  not."  but  her  fears  were 
realized.  She  died  in  1869,  and  such 
was  her  fame  that  the  whole  surround- 
ing country  joined  in  the  funeral  f 


■ 


FATHER  W  , 


The  Thomas  Lincoln  Monument 

cession.  No  stone  marks  her  Jist 
resting  place.  if 

Two  miles  southeast  of  the  grave- 
yard is  the  old  Lincoln  farm  on  G<ose 
Nest  prairie— so  named  in  earl;  days 
because  the  woods  surround  it  a. the 
form  of  a  goose  nest— to  which  \+Din- 
as  Lincoln  moved  from  Macon  county 
the  only  move  he  ever  made  a*ter 
coming  to  Illinois.  Abraham  Lint  'in 
helped  build  the  old  log  cabin  ]t> 
but  never  lived  with  his  parent' 
having  started  In  life  for  himselt 


at  this  time,  ^ 
orable  ground  th. 
mother  spent  the* 
Hall,   a  landmark  in 
tory  and  a  good  type  c 
most     extinct  Illinois  pu- 
bis farm  and  makes  his  he 
His  mother  was  a  stepsister 
ham  Lincoln,  and  they  rode  in 
wagon  that  brought  the  Lincoln 
ily  from  Spencer  county,  In    ,  to 
ois,  in  1830,  when  he  was  l  it  a 
old,  the  future  president  driving 
ox  team  that  hauled  them.  Afte 
death  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  Mr. 
bought  the  place  of  John  D.  John 
Lincoln's  stepbhother,  and  has  h< 
since,   Grandmother  Lincoln  tr 
her  home  with  him  until  her 
Mr.  Hall  Is  doubly  kin  to  the  1  . 
president,  being  a  stepm       '  ol 
mother's  side  and  a  seeo        usin  Jii 
his  father's  his  mother,  Matilda 
Johnston,  having  been  a       gnter  or 
Thomas  Lincoln's  second  wife  V,'  I"  - 
first  husband,  Daniel  Johnston,  and 
his  father,  Squire  Hall,  a  son  of  Eli- 
zabeth Hanks,  sister  of  Nancy  F* 
Abraham  Lincoln's  own  mot' 
Hall  has  eight  brothers 
who  share  this  distir- 
Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Moore,  ..iedo, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  erry,  Janesville, 
Mrs.  Louisa  Fox,  Evansville,  Ind.;  Al- 
fred Hall,  Toledo,  111.;  Joseph  Hall, 
deceased;  Mrs  Amanda  Brown,  of  Mis- 
souri; and  Rachel  anrj  Harriet,  twins, 
both  maried  and  one  living  in  Cali- 
fornia and  one  in  Ccles  Coun.yl  ^ear 
the  old  home.  v7' 
In  1891  John  Hall  sold  Use  rM- 


to. 


house  to  thft  Abraham  Lim 
C'atrin  Assoeiatiop^  to  be  rap 
i  the  world's  fair.  le  also  tran, 
to  them,  hoping  they  woidd  bt; 
preserved  in  their  kec-pln;  ,  all  t 
!  ir-s  he  had  in  his  possession.  A< 
|  these  were  lem  rails  uaate  feff 
1  Lincolns.  a  bureai  that  he-raus  Lin 
took  with  him  fr.  m  Kentucfcjl  to 
diana,  thence  to  Illinois  <  ae  or  J*  1 
drawers  of  wb^-h  Abraham  Llncoln 
had  used  to  ^ep  his  books  1%.  a  dic, 
tionary  used  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
his  boyhood  days  and  the  cl<)ck  thai 
he  heard  tick  while  he  studies  by  the  | 
firelight;  a  spinning  wheel  that  had 
been  used  by  Abraham  Lincoln's  moth- 
er and  stepmother,  for  which  he  used 
to  reel  the  yarn  that  was  spun  upon 
it  to  make  his  clothes;  grindstone 
which  Thomas  Lincoln  made,  from  a 
bowlder  and  Abraham  oftenj  turned; 
the  berstead  on  which  both !  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Lincoln  died  and  where  the 
president  had  frequently  sljept,  and 
an  acre  of  land  where  the  log  cabin 
stood,  to  be  reserved  for  jmemorial 
purposes.  H>»  retained  pnthi^f? 

but  a  copy  ofjhe  family  rejeord,  the 
onlv  geneVlogy  'kepr  or"Tler"LincoIn 

yhich  is  given  in   full  beloAV: 
"Thomas  Lincoln  was  born  Janutrty 
i,  1778,  and  was  married  June  6,  1806, 
to  Nancy  Hanks,  who  was  oorn  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1784. 

"Sarah  Lincoln,  daughter  c.f  Thomas 
and  Nancv  Lincoln,  was  born  Febru- 
ary^, 1807. 


"Abraham  Lincoln,  son  \>f  Ttwmas 
and  Nancy  Lincoln,  was  born  Febru- 
ary 12,  1809. 

"Sarah  Bush,  Hist  married  to  Daniel 
Johnston,  and  afterwards  second  wife 
of  Thomas  Lincoln,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 13,  17S8. 

"John  D.  Johnston,  son  of  Daniel 
and  Sarah  Johnston,  was  born  May 
10,  1810,  and  married  to  Mary  Baker 
October  13,  1834,  who  was  bom  July 
22,  S1G." 

M  .  Hall  speaks  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
as  ne  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived 
—a  sturdy,  honest.  God-fearing  man, 
whom  all  the  neighbars  respected  and 
turned  to  in  time  of  trouble,  and  tefls 
how  he  would  work  hard  all  week, 
then  walk  to  Charleston,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  on  Saturday  evening, 
that  he  might  hear  the  gospel  preach- 
ed on  Sunday.  No  photograph  or  like- 
ness was  ever  taken  of  nomas  Lincolns 
but  the  pioneer  remember  him  as  a 
plain,  broad-shouldered  frontiersman, 
scarcely  as  tall  as  his  son.— St.  Lpuis 
Globe-Democrat. 


HE  WAS  ALWAYS  "ON   THE  MOVE." 

Thomas   Lincoln,  Father  o»  the  Emanci- 
pator, Was  of  a  Migratory  Disposition. 

The  country  has  heard  much  of  the 
|  oddities  and  weaknesses  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, father  of  the  Liberator;  how  he  wa9 
ever  on  the  move  and  invariably  suc- 
ceeded in  making  about  as  bad  a  location 


WHERE  LINCOLN'S  PARENTS  DIED 

as  circumstances  allowed  His  life  in 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  has  been  given  in 
minute  detail  because  his  son  was  still 
with  him  then,  but  very  little  has  been 
said  of  his  various  removals  in  Illinois 

His  first  location  was  in  Macon  county 
a  few  miles  from  the  present  city  of 
Decatur,  "in  the  timber,"  as  the  phrase 
was,  for  in  those  days  no  one  imagined 
that  the  prairies  would  be  settled  in  the 
lifetime  of  living  man  Indeed  several 
of  the  early  gazetteers  of  Illinois  stated 
that  "those  broad  grassy  plains  would 
remain  for  ever  as  common  grazing 
grounds  for  adjacent  farmers.''  In  a 
few  years,  however,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  prairies  were  more  fertile  than 
the  woodland,  and  Thomas  Lincoln  was 
all  in  a  fever  to  move  again,  and  did. 

In  1841  he  made  a  second  removal,  but 
to  what  place  is  not  recorded,  as  he  did 
notremain  long.  "Hestill  listened," says 
Herndon,  "to  the  glowing  descriptions 
of    prosperity   in   adjacent  counties 
His  third  and  last  move  was  to  the  new 
est  part  of  Coles  county    then  called 
Goose  Nest  prairie,  near   the  present 
hamlet  of  Farmington  and  eight  miles 
south  of  Charleston.. the  county  town 
His  last  plaintive  utterance  to  his  fa 
mous  sou  was  that   his  little  tract  of 
land    bore  "the  usual   incumbrance  a 
mortgage  for  $200." 

On  the  15th' of  January  1851  tie  died 
there  at  the  age  of  seventy  three  years 
and  eleven  days.  From  a  letter  written 
the  following  November  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  his  stepbrother,  Johnston  we 
learn  that  the  writer  paid  the  mortgage 
and  secured  "the  eastern  forty  acres  for 
mother."  There  the  president  elect  saw 
her  early  m  1861  for  the  last  tune  and 
there  she  died  April  10.  1869  A  hand 
some  marble  shaft  erected  by  Robert  T 
Lincoln  marks  the  burial  place  of  the 
Liberator's  father  J    H  B 


BY  J.  F.  BOZAN. 

In  a  pretty  little  cemetery  a  mile  and 
a  half  north  of  Janesville,  in  Coles  Coun- 
ty, Illinois,  lies  all  that  is  mortal  of 
Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a" plain  and  unpretentious  marble 
shaft  probably  twelve  feet  in  height 
marking  the  spot,  which  is  pointed  out 
with  pride  by  citizens  living  in  that 
vicinity.  The  monument  or  shaft  con- 
tains only  this  brief  inscription: 

"Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  I  he  mar- 
tyred President.  Born  Jan.  6,  177b.  Died 
l^n.  15,  1851." 

Below  the  inscription  in  large  letters  I 
appears  the  word  "Lincoln." 

Thomas  Lincoln's  second  wife,  and 
stepmother  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  sleeps 
beside  him,  but  the  only  stone  at  the  two 
graves  is  that  mentioned  above,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
wife  lies  near  the  husband,  except  the 
green  mound  adjoining.  A  faded  little 
flag  on  the  grave  of  Thomas  Lincoln  is 
evidence  of  the  visit  of  old  soldiers  on  i 
Memorial  day,  when  the  graves  of  dead 
comrades  and  friends  are  brightened  by 
loving  tributes  of  beautiful  flowers,  a 
flag  being  an  added  tribute  in  the  case  of 
dead  comrades,  and  while  Thomas  Lin- 
coln was  not  a  soldier,  the  flag  was 
placed  on  his  grave  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect and  honor  for  his  distinguished 
son. 

Shows  Ravages  of  Time. 

The  monument  shows  signs  of  the 
ravages  of  time,  although  it  has  been 
erected  only  about  sixteen  years.  The 
1  base  of  the  marble  shaft  Is  becoming 
roughened  by  exposure  to  the  elements, 
and  a  number  of  small  openings  appear 
in  various  places.  It  is  also  becoming 
black,  probably  from  mildew.  1  A  peculiar- 
ity is  noted  in  the  way  the  shaft  has 
been,  placed.  The  bodies  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  wife  are  laid  east  and  west,  and 
the  inscription  would  naturally  be  placed 
so  as  to  front  the  way  they  lay.  that  is, 
it  should  front  east,  but  it  fronts  west, 
or  is  placed  on  the  rear  side  of  the  shaft. 
Whether  this  was  done  by  design,  or  ac- 
cident, could  not  be  learned. 

The  shaft  is  the  most  conspicuous 
monument  in  the  cemetery,  although 
there  are  many  much  finer  ones;  but  it 
is  taller  than  any  other  and  can  be  seel- 
a  much  greater  distance.  The  martyred 
President's  father  and  stepmother  lie 
buried  in  Gordon  Cemetery,  and  it  is  the 
most  famous  cemetery  in  this  entire  sec- 
tion as  a  result,  and  it  is  visited  by  many 
tourists,  and  is  an  object  of  never-falling 
Interest  to  the  people  of  this  locality,  and 
is  a  popular  subject  for  post  cards. 

It  is  said  that  the  grave  was  unmarked 
until  Robert  T.  Lincoln  of  Chicago,  only 
surviving-  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in- 
terested himself  in  the  matter,  and  that 
he  contributed  most  of  the  money  neces- 
sary for  purchasing  the  placing  the  shaft, 
and  that  the  remainder  was  paid  by 
popular  subscription. 

One  Flower  on  Grave. 

The  shaft  leans  a  little  to  the  south, 
but  this  is  hardly  noticeable.  A  peonie 
grows  on  the  grave,  but  this  is  the  only 
flower  that  could  be  found.  The  ceme- 
tery is  an  unpretentious  one,  but  is  well 
kept,  and  the  Lincoln  shaft  is  in  a  com- 
manding position,  being  at  the  highest 
point,  and  can  be  seen  from  all  direc-  j 
tions. 

Thomas  Lincoln  lived  about  two  and  a 
i  quarter  miles  northeast  of  the  cemetery,  I 
owning  at  one  time  eighty  acres  of  land 
in  Coles  County.  Abraham  Lincoln  owned 
forty  acres  adjoining  his  father's  land  on 
the  east,  the  three  forties  lying'  side  by 
side.  About  the  year  1815  Abraham  Lin- 
coln made  the  now  famous  contract  with 
John  J.  Hall,  by  the  terms  of  which  Mr. 
Hall  was  to  care  for  and  maintain  j 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  wife  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  natural  lives,  !n  return 
for  which  service  Abraham  Lincoln  wa0 
to  convey  to  John  J.  Hall  at  the  death 
I  of  his  father  andstepmother  the  east 
forty  acres  owned  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  it  seems 
the  deed  was  never  made,  although  Mr. 
Hall  complied  with  his  contract;  or  if 
the  deed  was  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
,  it  was  lost  or  misplaced  by  John  J.  Hall, 
for  it  was  never  placed  on  record  and 
could  not  be  found  among  his  papers  j 
after  hie  death.  ^ 


Title  Quieted  by  Suit. 

John  J.  Hall  died  about  five  years  ago, 
leaving  five  heirs,  and  a  suit  for  partition 
was  started  by  some  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  196  acres  of  land 
which  he  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
This  partition  suit  led  to  discovery  of 
the  fact  that  no  deed  to  forty  acres  of 
this  land  was  on  record,  the  title  being  j 
defective  to  the  forty  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  which 
John  J.  Hall  had  held  In  peaceful  and 
undisturbed  possession  a  period  of  forty 
to  fifty  years.  The  partition  suit  was 
compro'mised  and  the  heirs  divided  the 
property  amicably  out  of  court,  but  an- 
other suit,  Phoenixlike.  rose  from  its 
ashes,  the  second  suit  being  brought  by 
heirs  of  John  J.  Hall  against  Robert  T. 
Lincoln  of  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  cloud  from  the  title,  as  the 
records  failed  to  show  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  ever  done  more  than  execute  a 
contract  to  deed  the  forty  acres  in- 
volved to  John  J.  Hall.  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln told  the  heirs  pleasantly,  when 
called  on  for  a  quit  claim  deed,  that  he 
would  not  make  such  u  conveyance,  but 
that  if  suit  was  brought  he  would  not 
contest  it.  and  he  did  not,  and  offered  no 
objections,  legal  or  otherwise,  when  a 
decree  was  obtained  declaring  the  title 
to  be  in  the  heirs  of  John  J.  Hall.  Rob- 
ert T.  Lincoln  was  sued  as  the  only  sur- 
viving heir  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  "Get  a 
decree."  advised  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  "and 
hold  the  land  against  all  the  world." 

Owns  Site  of  Cabin. 

The  land  on  which  the  Lincoln  cabin 
stood  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Mar- 
tin, wife  of  Postmaster  John  Martin. 
Mrs.  Martin  was  a  daughter  of  John  J. 
Hall.  Mrs.  Martin  owns  eighteen  acres 
of  the  old  Lincoln  farm,  six  of 
which  are  a  part  of  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln forty,  and  twelve,  a  part  of  one 
of  the  forties  owned  by  Thomas  Lincoln. 
Will  Hall,  a  son  of  John  J.  Hall,  owns  the 
remainder  of  the  Thomas  Lincoln  land. 
Squire  Hall  is  a  son  of  John  J.  Hall. 
The  land  is  worth  about  $150  an  acre, 
and  is  among  the  best  in  this  portion  of 
Coles  County. 

The  "old  Lincoln  cabin"  was  sold  for 
$1,000  and  was  taken  to  the  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago,  in  1SS3  and  it  is  thought  was 
afterward  taken  to  Springfield,  but  people 
about  Janesville  were  not  positive  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  famous  building 
after  it  was  moved  to  Chicago. 

Not  Home  of  Abraham. 

Abraham  Lincoln  never  lived  on  this 
farm,  according  to  old  residents  of  this 
locality,  but  occasionally  visited  his 
father  and  stepmother  there  when  on  his 

'  way  to  Charleston  to  hold  court,  when 
"riding  the  circuit."    A  few  of  the  oldest 

I  residents  knew  Thomas  Lincoln,  and 
have  seen  or  were  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  future  President,  when  he  visited 
here.  Some  of  them,  among  whom  is 
George  W.  Wallace,  heard  the  memorable 
debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at 
Charleston,  Sept.  IS,  1858. 

This  debate  was  held  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  in  Charleston,  and  the  spot  on 
which  it  was  held  was  marked  by  a  com- 
mittee a  lew  days  ago. 

It  is  believed  the  Lincoln  land  is  now 
especially  valuable  as  it  probably  con- 
tains oil,  and  it  is  known  to  have 
rich  coal  deposits,  as  a  vein  nine  feet  in 
thickness  was  discovered  not  long  since 

-  when  prospectors  bored  for  oil.  Gas  was 
discovered  and  it  is  thought  some  oil 
might  be  obtained  but  it  is  doubtful  if, 
the  quantity  would  be  sufficient  to  justi- 
fy sinking  a  well,  although  the  land  is  in 
twelve  miles  of  the  Casey  oil  field,  it  is 
but  a  few  weeks  since  oil  men  from 
Casey  were  in  this  locality  trying  to  se- 
j  cure  leases  on  these  and  other  lands  in 
this  vicinity,  and  a  total  of  5o0  to  800 

acres    of    land    about    here    have  been 
leased   within  comparatively   short  time. 
Mattoon,  III. 


AN  HISTORICAL  SPOT. 


The  Editor*  Make  an  Overland  Tour 
In  the  Interest  of  Our  Readers. 


This  committee  of  Mattoon  mourners 
sent  forth  to  do  homage  to  the  occasion 
of  the  normal  going  to  Charleston,  was 
composed  of  Messrs.  C.  G.  Peck  editor 
of  the  Mattoon  Gazette,  Emery 
Andrews,  one  of  the  rising  attorneys 


Sunday  the  editors  of  this  paper  took 
a  trip  that  was  a  trip,  driving  from 
Greenup  via  Toledo  to  Trilla,  where, 
the  M  E.  church  was  dedicated,  thence 
to  the  grave  of  ThPS.  Lincoln  via  Janes- 
ville  thence  home,  stopping  at  the  farm 
of  John  Hall. 

The  church  dedication  at  Trilla  was 
attended  by  over  five  hundred  people 
the  building  being  packed.    The  church 
is  located  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
little  town,  is  frame,  of  plain  exterior, 
and  nicely  finished  within.     The  dedi- 
cation sermon  was  preached  by  Presid- 
ing Elder  Robert  Stevens,  and  he  was 
assisted  in  the  services  by  the  circuit 
preacher,  Rev  H.  N.  McGowan.  Now, 
this  last  named  minister  has  ideas  of  his, 
own  and  had  an  original  way  of  cele- 
brating the  occasion  of  his  nock  build- 
ing him  a  new  church.    On  Thursday  of 
last  week  he  very  quitely  and  unbe- 
known to  the  people  of  the  berg  took 
unto  himself  a  wife  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Daisy  Fox,  a  beautiful  and  popu- , 
lar  young  lady,  a  ward  of  'Squire  Mc- 
Pherson.     The  presence  of  the  bride  j 
and  groom  at  the  dedication  services  j 
afforded  all  their  friends  an  opportunity  i 
of  meeting  them  and  expressing  then- 
well  wishes. 

Trilla  is  a  better  town  than  our  tour- 
ists expected  to  find,  and  is  in  keeping 
with  the  progress  of  our  country. 
Around    the    church    building  were 

I  87  carriages  and  only  1  wagon,  which 
may  be.  considered  a  pretty  good  indi- 
cation of  prosperity.    The  Cumberland 

I  Presbyterians  have  a  beautiful  little 
church  edifice  at  Trilla. 

The  grave  of  the  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  north-east  of  Jauesville  and 
south-west  of  Faruiingtou,  about  an 
equal  distance  between  the  two  towns, 
on  a  road  running  east  and  west.  The 
burying  ground  is  known  as  the  Gordeu 
cemetery,  has  a  beautiful  location  but 
is  not  well  kept  and  is  in  close  proxim 
ity  with  the  Shiloh  Cumberland  church 
On  reaching  this  historical  spot  we 
learned  a  mournful  incident. 

Early  that  morning  while  the  dew 
was  still  sparkling  on  the  bug-eaten 
corn  and  the  belated  cocks  stentorious 
voice  had  not  yet  ceased*  to  chronicle 
the  approach  of  old  Sol  to  make  the 
world  resplendent  with  his  glory  for 
another  day.  a  team  of  chargers  might 
have  been  seen  speeding  away  from  a 
desolate  city  to  the  secluded  forests. 
Drawn  by  these  steeds  was  a  chariot  of 
modern  end-spring  variety  in  which  were 
seated  three  sad-eyed  chivalrymen  to 
whom  the  world  seemed  proven  a  sad 
delusion,  a  wild  hysterical,  unmerciful 
farce.    Away  thoy  sped,  the  horses  gait 
as  swift  and  reckless  as  the  drivers 
hearts  were  sad  and  pained,  until  with 
bated  breath  they  drew  rein  at  the 
little  country  grave-yard.     And  here 
they  wept.    Here  midst  the  silent  slabs 
that  marked  the  graves  of  the  county's 
pioneers  they  sobbed  great  sobs  and 
moaned  and  sobbed  and  moaned  again. 
Oh!  Charleston!  Oh!  Normal!  Charles- 
ton!   Normal!     Shades    of  Altgcld's 
whiskers  what  a  touching  scene!  And 
they  tore  their  hair  and   wept,  and 
offered  oathes  at  some  St.  Louis  man 
named  Parker.     And  they  shed  hot 
tears  that  rippled  down  as  clear  as  the 
crystal  waters  of  the  Ambraw  until  the 
golden  rod  happily  raised  its  head  and 
whispered  to  the  jimpson  weed,  ''The 


of  chat  place,  and  A..  B  Craycraft,  pho- 
•-  -:  -  *'"-  Lin- 


tographer,  who  took  views  of  the  Lin 
coin  monument  and  other  important 
points    They  seemed  to  have  learned 
of  the  coming  of  Tun  Puess  tourists, 
and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  before  our  ar- 

The  grave  of  Thomas  Lincoln  was 
left  unmarked  from  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1851  until  1880.  After  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  elected  president  he 
visited  his  father's  grave  and  left  word 
to  have  estimates  sent  him  of  the  cost  of 
a  tombstone,  but  the  war  coming  on  it 
was  never  attended  to.  Thus  rested  the 
ashes  of  the  pioneer,  almost  forgotten 
in  the  excitement  of  the  times,  until 


so  namea  in  eauv  uajj 
woods  surrounding  circled  in  the  form 
of  a  goose  nest— to  which  Thomas  Lin- 
coln moved  from  Macon  county.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  helped  build  the  old  log 
cabin  here,  but  never  lived  with  Ins 
parents  in  it,  having  started  ii.  life  for 
i  himself  before  they  moved  to  this  place, 
j  but  it  was  on  this  memorable  ground 
that  his  father  and  step-mother  spent 
their  last  days.  The  old  log  cabin  was 
purchased  by  the  Abraham  LincolnLog 
Cabin  association  in  1891  at  an  enormous 


\  price,  and  was  removed  to  Chicago  as  a 
f  speculation,  and  it  has  been  said  that  in 
this  it  did  not  prove  a  success  and  that 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Worlds 
Fair  the  old  cabin  was  consigned  to  a 
I  back  alley  as  common  rubbish,  though 
)  this  statement  has  been  disputed. 

We  found  the  editor's  old-time  friend, 
John  Hall,  at  home  on  the  old  Lincoln 
farm,  and  had  much  pleasure  in  renew- 
ing his  acquaintance.  Ho  came  to 
lllTnois  with  the  Lincoln  family  in  1830, 
when  he  was  but  a  year  old  and  after 
the  death  of  Thomas  Lincoln  bought 
the  old  farm  place  of  John  D.  Johnston, 
and  has  owned  it  since,  Grandmother 


George  B.  Balch,  a  local  poet  ot 
much  talent,  wrote  the  following  poem 
on  "The  Grave  of  the  Father  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln:" 

in  a  low  sweet  vale  by  a  murmuring  rill, 

The  pioneer's  ashes  arc  sleeping 
Where  the  cold  marble  shafts,  so  lonely  and  still, 

Iu  silcuce  their  vigils  are  keeping. 
On  their  sad  lonely  faces  are  words  of  fame, 

Hut  none  of  them  speak  of  his  glory; 
When  the  pioneer  died,  his  name  and  his  age, 
No  monument  whispered  the  story.  

^^^^^^ 
N?ce/ar  norhoUy  nor  almond  tree  grows 
Near  the  plebcan's  grave  to  shade  him. 
Sweet  evergreens  wave  over  many  a  grave. 

fVer  some  bows  the  sad  weeping  willow; 
B°t  no  v™  ow  trees  bow,  nor  evergreens  wave, 

Where  the  pioneer  sleeps  on  his  pillow. 
While  some  are  inhumed  with  the  honor  of  state 

A  d  placed  tencAtfa  temples  to  moulder 
The  gra  c  of  the  father  of  Linco  n  the  great 

Is  known  by  a  hillock  and  boulder. 
Let  him  take  his  long  sleep  and  quietly  rest, 

With  naught  to  distnrb  or  awaVr,  him; 
When  .hea,aogles  shall  come  co  gather  be  blest, 
To  Abraham's  bosom  they  11  take  aim. 

Those  verses  above  were  published  in 
Lippincott's     Magazines    and  otuei 
papers  and  a  copy  sent  to  Robert  Lin- 
coln who  offered  to  pay  the  expense*  ot 
a  monument  for  his  granfather  s  grave 
but  in  the  meantime  some  funds  had 
been  raised  in  Mattoon,  and  when  the 
draft  was  made  on  Robert  it  was  for 
only  $116-     The  monument  is  a  plain 
Grecian  obelisk  of  Italian  marble,  9 
feet,  8  inches  in  height,   and   by  no 
means  the  finest  in  the  grave-yard.  It 
was  placed  where  it  now  stands  on  the 
7th  day  of  May,  1880    29  years  after 
Father  Lincoln's  death.     Ihos.  Lin- 
coln's second  wife  sleeps  by  his  side) 
Abraham's  own  mother  was  buried  in 
Spencer  county,  Indiana)  and  she,  too, 
deserves  more  than   passing  notice  m 
the  pages  of  history.    Lincoln  loved  he 
as  a  mother,  and  it  is  said  that  he  owed 
much    of    his    groat    character  and 
nobleness  of  soul  to  her  training,  bne 
died  in  '60  and  such  was  her  fame  that 
the   whole  surrounding  country  joined 
in  the  funeral  procession.     No  stone 
marks  her  resting  place— an  unpro- 
tected mound  is  all  that  designates  her 
lorn!'         Two      miles  south-eas 
of     the     grave-yard     is     the  old 
Liucoln  farm  on  Goose  Nest  Prairie— 


IB 


Lincoln  making  her  home  with  him  un- 
til her  death.     Mr.  Hall  is  a  second- 
cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  his  fath- 
j  er's  side,  and  is  also  what  might  lie 
I  termed  a  step-nephew  by  his  mother  s 
I  kin,  so  being  doubly  connected  to  the 
!  Lincoln  family— his  father,  Squire  lall,  | 
was  a  son  of  Elizabeth  Hanks,  a  sister 
j  of  Nancy  Hanks,  President  Lincoln's 
I  own  mother;  and  his  mother,  Matilda 
Hall,  had  been  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Lincoln's  second  wife  by  her  first  hus- 


band, Daniel  Johnston,  thus  Abraham 
Lincoln's  step-mother  being  John  Hall's 
grandmother.  Mr.  Hall  had  eight  bro- 
thers and  sisters  who  share  this  dis- 
tinction, namely,  Nancy  A.,  wife  of 
Miles  Moore,  now  living  at  Toledo,  III.; 
Elizabeth  Berry,  Janesville,  111.;  Louisa, 
who  married  Morrill  Fox,  of  Evansytlle, 
Ind„  and  is  now  a  widow;  Alfred  Hall, 
Toledo,  111.;  Joseph  Hall,  deceased; 
Amanda,  who  married  Robert  Brown 
and  lives  in  Missouri;  Kachael  and  Har  I 
riet,  twins,  one  living  in  California  and 
one  in  Coles  county. 

Besides  the  sale  of  the  cabin  Mr.  Hall 
sold  for  memorial  purposes  an  acre  of 
land  surrounding  the  cabin  and  also  the 
relics  he  had,  thinking  the  sale  to  the 
association  assured  him  of  the  safe 
keeping  of  them  even  after  his  death. 
Iu  transfering  these  articles  to  the  com- 
pany he  made  the  following  interesting 
written  statement: 

Iu  order  that  the  history  of  the  log  cabin  and 
its  contents  may  be  preserved  I  desire  to  say 

U  That  mv  mother  was  a  step  sister ■  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and   that  Grandmother  Lincoln.   ro>  . 
mothe  and  myself.  I  being  a  child  .rode  in i  the  \ 
,„,,.„„  which  brouphtthe  Lincoln  family!  from  , 
Snouce •county,  Indiana,  to  Illinois;  that  Abra- 
ham iincoh  drove  the  ox  team  which  drew  the 
agon  that  the  ox  yokes  which  I  send I  you  are 
he  ones  which  were  on  the  oxen  and  they  are 
the  ones  used  in  hauling  the  logs  of  which  this 
cabin  is  composed;  that  this  cabin  was  built  by 


THOMAS  LINCOLN'S  GUAVE. 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  father,  Thomas  Lin- 

Tliat  the  fence  rails  are  the  rails  made  by  the 
Liueoliis.  ,  ,„,  T. 

That  the  bureau  is  the  one  which  Thomas  Lin- 
coln brought  With  him  to  Indiana  (having  be- 
longed to  Sarah  Johnston  before  he  married 
her)  from  Kentucky  and  from  Indiana  to 
Illinois,  and  that  Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  keep 
his  books  iu  one  of  the  drawers  of  this  bureau. 

That  this  spinning  wheel  was  tho  one  used 


by  Abraham  Lincolu's  mother  and  by  his  step- 
mother; that  Abraham  Lincoln  when  a  boy 
used  to  reel  the  yarn  which  was  spun  from  this 
wheel,  and  that  his  clothes  were  made  from  the 
ynru  spun  thereon. 

That  this  bible  was  the  family  bible  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  it  contained  the  family 
record  white,  was  cut  out  without  my  consent 
and  that  the  leaves  cut  nnt  belonged  to  me  and 
I  transfer  it  to  you  with  the  power  to  recover 
the  leaves  above  mentioned  and  restore  them 
to  the  bible  where  they  rightfully  belong. 

That  this  dictionary  Is  the  one  used  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  learning  to  spell  and  iu  getting 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words 

That  this  grindstone  vraf>  made  by  Thomas 
Lincoln  from  a  bowlder  trimmed  down  and  was 
originally  about  four  feet  in  diameter  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  turned  the  grindstone  while  his 
father  sharpened  the  ax  which  I  send  you. 

Thai  this  clock  was  the  one  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  could  hear  tick  while  he  would  study 
by  the  firelight  and  that  the  bedstead  is  the  one 
that  both  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Sarah  Lincoln 
died  on  and  on  which  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
slept. 

That  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  lies  buried  In  the  neighboring  grave- 
yard to  where  the  cabin  stood.  After  the  dcalh 
of  Thomas  Lincoln,  Abraham  Lincoln  conveyed 
the  land  on  which  the  cabin  stoo  i  to  John  D 
Johnston;  that  the  deed  you  have  is  all  in 
Abraham  Lincoln's  handwriting  and  John  D 
Johnston  conveyed  the  cabin  to  me  and  I  lived 
in  it  until  about  one  year  ago.  The  cabiu  you 
have  is  the  ideutical  cabin. 


The  page  from  the  bible  containing 
the  family  record,  the  only  record  of 
the  genealogy  of  the  Lincoln  family 
kept  at  that  time,  incomplete  though  it 
was,  is  given  in  full  below: 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  born  January  fi.  178S, 
and  was  married  June  6,  lSilfi,  to  Nancy  Hanks', 
who  was  born  February  5.  1781. 

Sarah  Lincoln,  daughter  of   Thomas  and 
Nancy  Lincoln,  was  born  February  20.  1807. 
>  Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of  Thomas  aud  Nancy 
Lincoln,  was  born  February  12.  1809. 

Sarah  Bush  first  married  to  Daniel  Johnston 
aud  afterwards  second  wife  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
was  born  December  13,  1788. 

John  D.  Johnston,  sou  of  Daniel  and  Sarah 
Johnston,  was  born  Mav  10,  1810,  and  married 
to  Mary  Baker,  October  12,  1S3J,  who  was  born 
July  22,  181G. 

Mr.  Hall  speaks  of  Thos.  Lincoln  as 
one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived,  a 
sturdy,  honest,  God-fearing  man,  whom 
all  the  neighbors  respected  and  turned 
to  in  time  of  trouble,  and  tells  as  a 
trait  in  his  religious  character  how  he 
would  work  hard  all  week,  then  walk 
to  Charleston,  adistai  ce  of  12  miles,  on 
Saturday  evening  that  he  might  hear 
the  gospel  preached  on  Sunday.  j 

No  photograph  or  likeness  was  ever 
taken  of  Thos.  Lincoln,  but  the  pioneers; 
remember    him   as   a    plain,  broad 
shouldered  man,  scarcely  as  tall  as  his  : 
son.    His  greatest  happiness  seemed  to! 
consist  in  contentment.     He  had  little  I 
pride  in  anything,  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  lie  was  happy  in  know- 
ing before  his  death  that  his  son  was  at 
that  time  one  of  our  state's  greatest 
men.    It  could  not  be  said  that  Thos. 
Lincoln  never  accomplished  much  in 
this  life  for  if  he  had  done  nothing  else 
than  raise  Abraham   Lincoln  it  were  I 
enough  to  immortalize  his  name.  . 


The  cut  of  the  Lincoln  log  cabin, 
which  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our 
readers  through  the  kindness  of  H.  B. 
Glassco,  ofthe  Charleston  Plaindealor, 
is  from  a  photograph  taken  prior  to  the 
removal  of  the  building  to  Chicago. 
The  house  faced  the  east,  and  the  tree 
which  is  seen  in  the  picture  still  stands 
to  mark  the  place  around  which  clusters 
so  many  recollections  of  memorable 
scenes  and  strange  associations.  The 
shinglos  on  the  south  room  of  the  cabin 
were  put  on  by  John  Hall  after  the 
property  came  into  his  hands.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  roof  is  composed  of  the 
original  rough  three-foot  clabboards 
put  on  by  the  Lincolns 


The  Crops. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
coin  crop  Those  having  bottom  land  who 
were  not  troubled  by  bugs  and  worms  say  the 
crop  was  never  better  while  those  on  the  up- 
land report  from  their  standpoint  Some  say 
they  absolutely  raised  nothing— no  kind  of 
crops.  While  all  kinds  of  estimates  are  being 
made  and  while  we  have  examined  in  person 
some  fields  and  made  general  inquiries  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  we  will  have  two  thirds  of, 
a  corn  crop  and  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  of 
the  last  years  crop  of  oats  and  grass.  Wheat  is 
very  light.  Last  year  a  large  quantity  of  wheat 
was  shipped  to  the  cities  but  this  vea'r  it  will  all 
or  nearly  all  he  needed  lor  home  market.  Mr 
Starger.  the  miller  in  Toledo,  bought  all  that 
came  to  his  mill;  being  10.000  bushel 

Wedon't  think  there  was  over  a  third  of  last 
years  crop  Under  the  circumstances  it  be- 
hooves the  farmer  to  save  evervthiug— straw  of 
all  kinds  especially  wheat  and  rye  straw 
Every  blade  of  corn  ought  to  be  saved  either  bv 
cutting  it  all  up  and  shocking  it  or  by  fodder 
pnllmg  as  we  did  in  olden  times 

How  It  all  happened:  The  drv  weather  n,-,,. 
vailed,  the  chinch  bugs  came  earlv  and  stayed 
late  aud  the  hessiun  fly  was  a  terrible  pest 
I  hese  make  their  home  in  the  stall;  of  the 
wheat  and  were  wonderfully  disasterons  being 
invisible  unless  yon  open  the  stalk.  The  g'nh 
worm  which  eats  offtho  roots  of  the  com  and 
grass  was  also  very  disasterons  und  then  there 
was  a  little  spiral  worm  which  commenced  at 
the  top  and  worked  its  way  inside  of  the  stalk  ! 
to  the  root.  Many  hills  of  corn  look  green  vet 
where  every  hill  around  it  is  as  drv  as  it  ongnt 
to  be  in  November.  Here  you  find  shW"6led  1 
ears  that  will  barely  make  good  bran  He'nce  ! 
onr  advice  to  save  every  blade  and  stalk  that 
can  be  utilized. 


Lincoln's  Birth. 
"About  10  or  15  years  ago  a  story 
was  put  in  circulation  that  President 
Lincoln  was  an  illegitimate  child.  It 
was  stated  that  his   father's  name 
was  Abraham  Inlow,  and  not  Thomas 
Lincoln.    A  Mr.  Christopher  Graham, 
in  1882,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  aged  98 
years,  made  a  sworn  statement  about 
the  marriage  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Nancy  Hanks,   in   many  particulars 
i  correct,  but  not  in  all.    I  am  an  own 
|  cousin  of  Nancy  Hanks,  the  wife  of 
! Thomas  Lincoln;  we  were  both  resi- 
dents of  Kentucky.    Her  parents  re- 
sided in  Mercer  county,  and  I  was  a 
resident  of  Hardin  county.   My  uncle, 
Joseph   Hanks,   was   a   resident  of 
Elizabethtown,   the   county   seat  of 
Hardin  county,  and  engaged  for  a 
time  in  cabinet  making.    It  was  at 
Uncle  Joseph's  house    that  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  first  met 
each  other.   Thomas,  at  the  time,  was 
learning  the  cabinet    making  trade 
with  uncle.    Thomas  and  Nancy  were 
lawfully  married  by  Alex  McDougal, 
a  Baptist  preacher,  in  1806;  I  can 
not  recall  the  day  or  month  of  the 
year.   The  wedding  took  place  at  Mc- 
Dougal's  house,  which  was  eight  or 
ten  miles  southeast  of  Elizabethtown, 
in  Hardin,  now  La  Rue  county.  At 
the  time  I  was  7  years  old  and  was 
living  with  my  uncle,  Thomas  Spar- 
row, who  had  taken  me  to  raise.  The 
newly  married  couple  stayed  all  night 
at  our  house  the  day  of  their  mar- 
riage. Thos.  Lincoln  gave  a  $10  bond 
before  he  got  his  marriage  license, 
which  he  obtained  at  the  county  seat. 
The  name  of  the  circuit  clerk  from 
whom  Lincoln  received  his  license  was 
Benjamin    Helms.    Thomas  Lincoln 
was  aged  27  years  and  Nancy  Hanks 
was  in  her  25th  year  when  they  were 
married.      Among  those  present  at 
the  ceremony  was  a  daughter  of  Mc- 
Dougal's,  to  whom  I  wrote  and  got  a 
statement  at  the  time  the  report  was 
circulated  that  Abe  was  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  in  which  she  declares  that 
Nancy  Hanks   and   Thomas  Lincoln 
were  married  according  to  law,  on  j 
the  south  fork  of  Nolin  creek,  Hardin  : 
county,    Kentucky,    in    1806.  This, 
statement  I  sent  to  Robert  Lincoln, 
Abe's  son.    I  cannot  now  recall  the 
lady's  maiden  name.      Abe  Lincoln 
was  born  on  a  small  tributary  of  Roll- 
ing Fork  river,  called  Knob  creek,  the 
same  county,  in  1809,    three  years 
after  Thomas  and  Nancy  were  mar- 
ried." J» 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  FATHER  AND  MOTHER 

srvp:  is « -  -  r  ssrssss 

trious,  as  his  son  proved  to  be.  He :  toed ^  na_ 

learn  the  trade  of  a  ^^^^J^  when  aroused,  a  "formidable 
tured  man,  often  imposed  upon,  but  he  became,  wne  and  had 

_  adversary."    "He  was  above  the  medium  height,  with  a  poweriui 

;  a  wide  local  reputation  as  a  wrestler."  orphaned  niece, 

He  lived  and  learned  his  trade  with  •  SoUt   one  hundred  and  thirty 

Nancy  Hanks.  "Nancy  was  above  the  ^l^^JToL  inclined  to  consumption.  Her 
pounds,  was  ^\™£^£^^^t^  prominent;  face  sharp  and  angu- 
skin  was  dark;  hair  dark  brown,  eyes <  „  .     hc  memory  of  every  one  who  ever 

Larta  ttzttz^ztt  >   °f she  was  in  disposition 

amiable  and  generally  cheerfuL"  ^  t<>  Thomas  Lincoln>  June  Mf  l8o6, 

by  J^hS?2S£X  ^al  preacher  oi :  the  J^^^n^  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
^  tennis  Hanks,  a  cousin  of  Nancy  s  who 

family,  once  told  of  the  early  married  life  of  Thomas  and  Nan  y  ^  ^  couldn,t 

"When  Nancy  married  Tombed  wo* n  in  a      penter  .    p  ^  his 

i-    r eat- So  Tom  tuk  up  some  was 

rnTghty  ornery  land,  but  it  was  the  best  Tom  could  git 
when  he  hadn't  much  to  trade  for  it.  .  .  . 

"Tom  thought  a  heap  o'  Nancy,  an'  he  was  as  good 
to  her  «  he  Lowed  how.  He  didn't  drink  or  swear 
or  Play  cyards  or  fight,  an'  them  was  dnnkin'  cussin , 
quarrelsome  day,  Tom  was  popylar  an'  he  could  lick  a 
bully  if  he  had  to.    He  just  couldn't  git  ahead,  some- 

h°WThomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln  removed  from ^^Elizabeth- 
town,  after  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Sarah  to  Rock 
Spring  Farm  on  Nolen  Creek  near  Hodgensvil  e,  Ken- 
tucky Here  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  the  little  log 
cabin,  which  illustrations  have  made  familiar,  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  February,  1809. 


The  little  log  cabin  which  illustrations  have 
made  familiar 


THE  DEATH  OF  LINCOLN'S  FATHER 


EING  elected  to  Congress  did  not  seem  to  make  Thomas  Lincoln  think  any  better 
of  hi  f  so"  T  abilities  or  attainments.    While  in  Washington  Abraham  sent  Billy 
Greene    nis  fellow-clerk  at  Offutt's,  to  call  on  his  father  who  was  still  living  in 
a  hovel  at  Goose  Nest  Prairie  in  Coles  County,  Illinois.    The  old  man  was 
still  critical  of  his  son's  course  in  life,  and  said: 

"I  ?pose  Abe's  still  a-foolin'  hisself  with  eddication.    I  tried  to  stop  it,  but 
he's  eot  that  fool  idee  in  his  head,  an'  it  can't  be  got  out. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  taken  with  his  last  illness  two  years  after  Greene  s 
visit.    Abraham,  unable  then  to  go  to  see  his  father,  wrote  to  the  family: 
t     •         i     u™„  KatW  mav  vet  recover  his  health.    Tell  him  to  confide  in  our  great  and  merciful  Maker, 

^H^S  £«■  •&  ^  ^parrow- and  numbers  the  hairs 
stepbr« 

^^SS^^^J!^^^  fi  -  tgoecrow7n3'the  name  of  their  humble 

famiTyhe  father  had  hardly Repartee MM. J^-J-J*  O^-^^^^^ 

thTheAmaenhwdas  tSfiSig  wanted  to  sell  out  and  go  to  Missouri,  dis- 
posing of  the  quarter-section  of  land  Abe  had  bought  with  his 
first  five-hundred-dollar  lawyer's  fee  to  provide  for  his  good 
stepmother  in  her  old  age.    Lincoln  had  to  write  the  following 
letter  to  protect  her  from  her  own  son: 

Dear  Brother:  Your  letter  of  the  22nd  is  just  received.  Your 
propyl  about  selling  the  east  forty  acres,  of  land  is  all  that  I  want  or 
could  claim  for  myself,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it  on  Mothers  ac- 
count I  want  her  to  have  her  living,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty,  to 
some  extent  to  see  that  she  is  not  wronged.  She  had  a  right  of  dower 
in  the  other  two  forties,  but  it  seems  she  has  already  let  you  take  that, 
hook  and  line.  You  propose  to  sell  the  rest  for  three  hundred  dollars 
fake  one  hundred  away  with  you,  and  leave  her  two .  hundred I  at  8  per 
cent  making  her  the  enormous  sum  of  sixteen  dollars  a  year !  Now, 
if  you  are  satisfied  with  treating  her  in  that  way,  I  am  not.  .  .  . 

Yours,  etc., 

A.  Lincoln. 


Not  a  word  of  boasting  or  of  reproach  because  he  bought 
and  gave  her  the  whole  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  m  the  first 
Place  for  that  would  have  hurt  his  stepmothers  kind  old 
heart! 


The  home  in  which  Thomw  Lincoln  died 


CLAIMS  TO  BE 
LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

WHAT  amounts  to  veritable  sen- 
sation is    Cumberland  Coun- 
ty's claim  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born  in  that  county,  and 
her  offer  to  furnish  irrefutable  proof 
of  the  fact. 

As  proof,  county  officials  and  cit- 
izens of  the  county  produce  court 
records  that  establish  beyond  doubt 
that  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  Abe, 
was  former  official  of  Cumberland 
County;  that  he  was  constable;  that 
he  was  land-owner;  that  he  had  en- 
gaged in  litigation;  that  records  filed 
in  the  court  archives  bear  out  irre- 
futable fact  that  Abe  Lincoln  first 
saw  light  of  day  irf  the  fair  hills  and 
valleys  of  Cumberland  County. 

Backing  up  the  challenge,  citizens 
of  Burkesville  have  had  sign  erected 
in  court  square  of  that  city  bearing 
this  fact:  "Where  was  Abe  Lincoln 
born?  When  was  he  born?  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  an  official  of  this  coun- 
ty in  1802-04.  He  took  up  a  ninety- 
eight-acre  tract  of  land  here  in  1804, 
and  then  another  200-acre  tract  in 
1815.  See  Records  in  the  Clerk's  of- 
fice." 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that, 
Hodgenvllle?  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it,  Larue  County?  Is  the 
record  wrong,  or  is  it  correct?— 
(Georgetown  Times. 


DEFEND  FATHER 
OF  LINCOLN  FROM 
POISON  PENS 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  11. — [U.  P.] 
— The  Indiana  Lincoln  union  rose  today 
to  defend  Abraham  Lincoln's  father, ' 
Thomas  Lincoln,  whose  character  it  J 
charges  has  been  greatly  maligned  by  I 
historians. 

In  an  exhaustive  report,  submitted 
by  a  committee  on  documentary  refer- 
ence and  research,  the  union  declared 
Thomas  Lincoln  bore  all  of  the  noble 
qualities  for  which  his  son,  Abraham, 
became  famous. 
The  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
'■  report  stated,  was  not  the  vagrant, 
idle,  pauper  backwoodsman,  which  it 
alleged  historians  had  recorded. 

The  committees  report  declared  in- 
vestigation had  removed  all  stigma  of 
illegitimacy  from  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Records  were  cited  to  show  that  I 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  | 
were  married  several  years  before  | 
Abraham's  wrth. 

Refuting  charges  of  illiteracy  the' 
report  declared  documents  had  been  I 
found  which  revealed  his  signature  in  j 
good,  legible  English.  Land  grants.  | 
the  report  said,  in  several  instances  | 
were  made  out  to  Thomas  "  Llnkern," 
as  the  name  was  spelled. 


urn 


